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RECOLLECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS 



"MEMORIES DISCREET AND INDISCREET" 

By A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE 

"The anonymous author of these discreet indiscretions has, as a matter of fact, been 
a person of considerable importance, and she has evidently proved herself excellent 
company and a good sportswoman. She understands character — is shrewd. Altogelher 
her reminiscences make up a most amusing and pungent volume. Never for a moment 
malicious, and always bright and sparklmg with a quiet, penetrating wit." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

" A budget of good things. The ' Woman of no Importance ' is responsible for one of 
the most piquant volumes of reminiscences." — Sunday Times* 

"There is an agreeable spice of maliciousness in ' Memories Discreet and Indiscreet. 
A joyous volume." — Morning Post. 

" Although the name of the authoress is withheld, she writes as one who has always 
had the entree to the houses of the great, and her claim to be familiar with them is 
further confirmed by negative evidence. The writer is a plucky, versatile, travelled 
woman, an entert^ning conversationalist who writes as she talks." — Times Literary 
Supplement. 

" For ' A Woman of no Importance ' the author had an astonishingly interesting and 
important circle of friends, about whom she discourses so pleasantly and unaffectedly, 
and with so warm a heart, that we could wish the book twice as long as it is. A 
splendid gallery of portraits, for which this book will ever be distinguished. The 
'Woman of no Importance' must have a genius for friendship." — Evening Standard* 

" An uncommonly racy hook. A diverting budget of anecdotes. A kindly judge of 
character. The authoress tells some of her most piquant stories with drvll gravity." — 
Birmingka9n Daily Mail. 

"*A Woman of no Importance' promises further recollections, and so vivadous is 
her style that readers will look forwsud to her next work of the same kind with interest. 
There is nothing very indiscreet in this volume, and the writer is too modest in calling 
herself a * Woman of no Importance * — readers will refuse to accept this description of 
herself. "-Scotsman, 
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PREFACE 

I HAVE been asked by many people to write 
more reniiniscences, but I think my supply 
is nearly exhausted, or my storehouse is 
becoming so crowded at this end that some 
of the past is falling out and being lost, and 
then, there are so many things of which we 
may not, cannot write — trusted friendships, 
confidences, and sorrows too deep for words 
to express. 

Several publishers have told me that the 
reading public cares for nothing but gossip, 
and must have gossip. It seems sad, when 
there is so much else one would like to 
write about. But this must be my apology 
for my book of Recollections and Reflections 
dealing with our everyday life as we live 
it — a sort of pot-pourri. 

I have truly a big subject in life as we 
live it, and I dare touch only the fringes of 
it. Life is not all laughter, neither is it all 
tears, and to-day it is full of new situations 
not hitherto placed in the geography of our 
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lives, nor marked on our programmes ; and 
there is a great restlessness : Nature is only a 
blazing commentary on it, and we go along 
our way wondering, and making discoveries. 

When we are young, the word freedom 
sounds so beautiful, and as we journey through 
life we cannot give up the idea, even though 
it prove to be an error — simply mirage. 
Yet life is for each one of us to some extent 
what we make it. I believe that we have 
great responsibilities. 

Some of us consider, or profess to consider, 
that we are only machines wound up like 
clocks, simply doing what is pre-detcrmined 
for us. This sounds all right in the lecture- 
room, but in everyday life we behave as 
if wc ourselves, and others, more especially 
others, are responsible for our conduct. 

We are apt to be bewildered when we 
begin to philosophise, until we persuade our- 
selves that we cannot be absolutely sure of 
those things which are in reality most certain. 
George Borrow is by no means the only one 
who has tormented himself with doubts as 
to his own existence ! 

How can we call ourselves free when 
we cannot choose our own parents, or the 
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temperaments bestowed on us at birth ? But 
I do think that it is right to do the best we 
can with what has been given to us, and 
bring sunshine instead of shadow into the 
lives of others, as far as in us lies. One of 
our greatest responsibilities being the shadows 
we cast on the lives of those around us. 

In life there is more real tragedy than any 
novelist, or any poet, has dared to write. The 
human being has no control over the un- 
conscious processes that are the basis of his 
bodily existence, and the portion of us that 
has come to consciousness is infinitesimal in 
comparison with the portion that remains 
unconscious. The most impressive tragedy 
of all, is that of the human brain ; one might 
almost think that Nature exists for the sake 
of tragic sport. 

The modern soul finds its spiritual con- 
ceptions wrecked or beleaguered ; one by 
one its beliefs are disappearing, and yet we 
know we need beliefs, and we turn to science 
to help us, but it does not bring tranquillity. 

Life is rather bewildering when we con- 
sider that no new virtue can be invented 
without the emergence of a new vice. It 
sounds monstrous that, if a virtue is to exist 
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and be intelligible, a corresponding vice must 
exist either in imagination or reality, but it 
is the truth that lies at the root of ethics. 
I think St. Paul was a little worried by it, 
for he says in the Epistle to the Romans, 
" Sin is not imputed when there is no law " 
(Chapter V, verse 13). 

In modern language this means that it is 
law that creates the idea of crime. 

Every moral conception has a counter- 
conception. If evil were chronic with us 
all, we should cease to be interesting ; it is 
because we live in spasms of one and the 
other that we never know quite what next, 
and therefore become interested in people 
and life as we live it. 

We all try to obey the Ten Commandments 
presented to us for our digestion in our youth, 
as well as the many other Biblical laws, but 
the only one that I have seen joyfully obeyed 
is " Be fruitful and multiply," and this has 
filled the world with madness, hunger, misery 
and disease. 

Let no one read this book who has no 
insight into the human heart, whose power 
of perception and imaginative sympathy goes 
no farther than his immediate surroundings, 
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who has no sense of horizon and the beyond, 
no one who has not tried to think out the 
meaning of his days, for he will miss a good 
deal that is written between the lines. 

The pride of my life is that I have had 
many friends and have been honoured by 
being sent for by a goodly number of them 
when they have been in trouble. I could 
write a book, page upon page of which 
would never be believed, dealing with the 
lives of many well-known people, but that 
would only prove that their confidence in me 
had been misplaced. 

It is the fashion of the moment to lay 
bare upon the public dissecting-table our 
own lives, and, in worse taste, the lives of 
our husbands, children and friends. I would 
rather not do this, but have endeavoured to 
present some of the amusing sides of everyday 
life, mixed with its pathos. 

A Woman of no Importance. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 
AND REFLECTIONS 

CHAPTER I 

A Debt of Gratitude — Modern Problems — A Painful Sight 
— The Empress Eugenie — Ferdinand de Lesseps — The 
Empress in Tears — Her Tact — A Fallen Crown — 
Attempted Assassination — Iron Nerves — A Blood- 
stained Cloak — A Journey to South Africa — An Open 
Secret — QueenVictoria's Advice — Letter of Disraeli's — 
Accusations — Financial Trouble — Sir Blundell Maple's 
Kindness — The Empress in Cholera Camp — Message 
to Countess de Montijo — Birth of Prince Imperial — 
Napoleon's Attitude — The Prince Imperial's Study — 
His Book of Devotions — The Emperor's Will — A Sale 
of Jewels — A Post-mortem Examination — Duke of 
Lancaster and Comtesse de Pierrepond in Paris — The 
Kaiser pays a Call — A Borrowed German Flag — A 
Viceregal Chef. 

I THINK the special star under which I was 
born had mapped out for me an unhappy and 
spiritually lonely life, but the goodness of my 
many friends has decreed that it should be 
otherwise, and I owe them a very deep debt 
of gratitude. Thanks to them, my life has 
been very happy, for I am rich in friends, and 
I never seem to reach the limit of their loving 
kindness. 
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Nevertheless, all who think are confronted 
by problems of great magnitude. There is the 
problem how to be happy to solve, in which 
our early education gives us no help. We all 
find it niore difficult to be happy now than 
we did a few years ago. The last four or five 
years of emotion have left us sadder people. 
Even our laughter is not the same ; in the eyes 
of many there lingers the look of wounded 
animals that have suffered, they know not 
why. 

Outside our own personal sorrows there is 
much that makes us feel sad. To me the 
downfall of such a figure as the German 
Emperor is sad. It is never a pleasing sight 
to see the mighty fallen, even if they have 
deserved it, as undoubtedly the Kaiser did. 
He ruled with a rod of iron, yet his people 
loved him, and the Fatherland, passionately. 
It is painful to see his statue at Metz, made 
into a figure of fun, with a label hanging 
round his neck bearing the words, " Sic 
transit gloria • mundi," and with handcuffs on 
his hands. 

People must be strangely constituted who 
can find pleasure and happiness in the sorrow 
and discomfort of others. Ideas of happiness, 
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of course, vary. Aristotle says, " Happiness 
appears to consist in leisure." Socrates praised 
leisure as the fairest of all possessions. 

I think most of us would be bored to death 
with too much leisure, and it might easily 
lead us to the mischief which we are told 
Satan finds for idle hands to do. 

I agree more with Goethe, who says, "The 
man who is born with a talent which he is 
meant to use finds his greatest happiness in 
using it." One of the main sources of happi- 
ness is congenial occupation ; working and 
loving are the only things in this life worth 
living for, and in them we find happiness. 
Success in our work brings us pleasure and 
makes us happy, and if we are happy we are 
good, and our own happiness leads us to try 
to make others equally happy around us. Not 
that I believe in the theory of doing to others 
as I would they should do unto me — that is 
a very ill-considered adage. For instance, is 
the judge condemning a man to death doing 
unto another as he would like him to do to 
himself ? 

It is necessary that we should, early in life, 
grasp the fact that life is a masquerade, other- 
wise many things will puzzle us, and it is 
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surprising how we all suffer from the tyranny 
of tradition. 

One cannot help looking back over some of 
the years that the locusts have eaten, and re- 
viewing the lives of those who have journeyed 
the same road as ourselves, but, who have 
reached the goal first. The death of the 
Empress Eugenie crowds my mind with 
memories connected with her, many of which 
have never reached the public ear ; some of 
them probably never will. 

I remember that when I was having tea 
with her cousin, Ferdinand de Lesseps, in his 
little hut at Ismailia, overlooking the Suez 
Canal, he spoke to me about the Empress, 
saying that his success was largely due to her, 
for she had always urged him to persevere. 
He seemed to like talking of her, and recalling 
her witty and tactful utterances, especially 
when she was granted the place of honour on 
the first ship that passed through the canal 
on the opening day. He told me of her 
nervous anxiety on the very night before the 
great event, when a serious hitch occurred 
through the discovery that a huge rock had 
suddenly been found standing in the bottom 
of the canal, which would prevent any big 
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ship from passing through. He told me of 
the superhuman efforts, in the short time still 
before them, to find enough gunpowder to 
remove the obstacle. When, at the eleventh 
hour, this was accomplished, the Empress cried 
hysterical tears of pent-up anxiety and relief. 

Monsieur Lesseps admitted that his beautiful 
cousin had not always been wise, and was 
certainly extravagant, that she seemed to 
have no knowledge of the value of money, 
and that she had borrowed a large sum to 
enable her to be present at the opening of 
the canal, for she insisted on doing everything 
with considerable pomp and ceremony, with 
plenty of glitter. He admitted that she 
brought upon herself and her country much 
of the trouble that came later; and spoke 
of one or two occasions when her natural 
high spirits were, for an Empress, a little 
unrestrained; but he loved and admired her, 
notwithstanding that there had been differ- 
ences between them. 

I have always liked the story of her con- 
summate tact when the crown fell off the 
gilded-and-glass State coach on the way to 
N6tre Dame with the Emperor for their 
coronation. She knew that the same thing 
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had happened and been considered an ill omen 
when Josephine and her Napoleon had used 
the same coach on the way to their corona- 
tion, and fearing the effect upon the rejoicing 
crowd, she quickly put her hand through the 
window and asked a youth to pick it up 
and give it to her, saying, " The Bonapartes 
receive their crown from the people." She 
could have said nothing more pleasing to 
the crowd, who shouted after her, " Eugenie ! 
Eugenie ! " 

Then, again, she showed pluck when her 
husband was shot at, on the way to the 
opera-house. Fortunately only his hat was 
injured, but the shots reached others for 
whom they were not intended, and the cloak 
of the Empress was splashed with their blood. 
Nothing daunted, she entered her box and 
sat down, drawing her cloak dramatically 
round her so that all might see, and threw 
the Emperor's hat to an attendant, saying, 
" You can keep that for a museum." Then 
she sat through the opera as if nothing had 
happened. 

She was a brave woman, with iron nerves. 
Her happiness was all too short. Every one 
knows her history and hurried flight from the 
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Tuilerics, without even a pocket-handkerchief 
to wipe away her tears. 

Kings and Queens live hazardous lives and 
are not to be envied. Of late years all have 
carried their lives in their hands, so to speak, 
but of those who have survived, it would 
be difficult to find a woman who was more 
sorely tried than impetuous Eugenie, widow 
of Napoleon III. Living to the age of 94, 
she had plenty of time, poor soul, to repent 
of her mistakes and work out her own sal- 
vation here, in sorrow and bitter tears. She 
died in Spain. Not many women of that age 
would care to travel so far from home, but 
she had grown restless, always longing to 
revisit the scenes of her youth, and the stage 
of her vanished splendour in France, where 
her Court was the most brilliant of any 
country, almost beyond the imagination of 
modern courts. 

It would not be kind to say that we regret 
her death. Life had long ceased to give her 
any pleasure, for her heart was buried in her 
son's grave. 

I first saw the Empress, as we always called 
her, in 1880, just before her journey to South 
Africa to visit the scene of her son's death. 
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Queen Victoria urged her to follow the 
dictates of her own heart and go, thinking 
that travel and movement might be good for 
the broken-hearted mother, whose last hope 
had been, dashed to the ground; for the Ex- 
Empress had always cherished the secret hope 
that some day her son would return to France 
as Napoleon IV; indeed, it was his own hope 
of this possibility that led to his death. It is 
an open secret, but one that all tried to keep 
from his mother, that it was through his wish 
to do something great and gallant, not only 
for the sake of the country that had sheltered 
his mother during her exile, but to show 
France the metal of which he was made, that 
caused him to risk his life and disobey orders. 

In 1880 it was still possible to see how 
beautiful the Empress Eugenie had been, but 
when I saw her again, just after the death of 
Queen Victoria, which she felt very deeply, 
grief had entirely altered her. 

Many hard words have been said of the 
poor Empress, among others, that she was 
frivolous and extravagant, as no doubt she was, 
but the French people loved her splendour, 
and it was not until democratic undercurrents 
were astir that the taxpayers grew impatient. 
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Again, she has been accused of being the 
cause of the war of 1870 by many who forget 
the part played by Bismarck. I have, how- 
ever, a letter before me, written by Disraeli 
in 1862, which shows the Imperial lady's 
views. It is marked secret, and addressed 
to a valued friend of his, of the opposite sex. 
The statesman's caligraphy is pretty, and his 
language flowery, but not altogether easy to 
read. 

The letter has not been seen by the world ; 
it is dated from Hughenden Manor, Nov. 4, 
1862. He tells his friend that he has received 
" a communication from a quarter which 
rarely speaks, but to regulate my conduct 
for my advantage." 

I gather from the letter that the writer 
wished Disraeli to know that the Emperor 
Napoleon III had decided that there was no 
longer a Roman question in his politics. 

" That is over for ever ; there has been a 
great struggle — great, because it was the final 
one." Three weeks before the writing of the 
letter, the Empress had said to Nigra, " Vous 
voulez Rome ou la mort ? Eh bien ! vous 
aurez la mort." 

Then followed the news that the French 
23 
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Ambassador was to be recalled, chiefly because 
he was an old Whig Dandy, and Mortier was 
to replace him ; and the Emperor meant to 
propose to Palmerston that England, France 
and Russia should recommend an armistice 
for six months to the Americans, during which 
time the ports should be open, " and nothing 
heard but complaints of their egotism, old- 
fashioned policy — as about Turkey — etc." 

The letter continued, " France and England 
are at this moment as poles asunder as Italy, 
America, and the East." 

Disraeli then leaves politics for a moment, 
and greets his friend with, " How are you ? 
Vale (which is Latin and means keep well). I 
hope and feel sure full of sublime thoughts — I 
would it were my fate to listen to them, 
expressed with your matchless eloquence." 

He then explains that he had been at 
Hughenden for three months, without leaving 
the grounds. He ventures the opinion that 
perhaps his thoughts and those of the reader 
" have been the same," and says that he had 
lately received a letter from a member of the 
House of Lords, aged 9 1 , yet " full of playful 
conviviality and terse discrimination in affairs, 
both social and political." 
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"May we live as long! Even at 91 you 
will still be to me a saint and a nurse." 

The letter is signed, " Ever yours, Dis." 

Among other accusations against Eugenie is 
that she was an ungrateful woman. This, I 
know, was quite untrue. She did not forget 
one single kindness shown her, and was as 
faithful to her old friends as they were to 
her. She was passionately grateful to Queen 
Victoria, and to Lady Ely, who died in 1890. 
The latter chaperoned her during one or two 
London seasons before her marriage. Lady 
Ely knew, as I do, of some of the kindnesses 
the Empress received during the years of her 
financial troubles, after, and at the time of the 
Revolution. 

I doubt whether any one but myself, outside 
the family, knows how much Sir Blundell 
Maple did to help the unhappy Empress. 
Maple never breathed a word of it, but the 
lady, I know, was not ungrateful. 

It is not for me to say whether the accusa- 
tions made against this unhappy woman were 
deserved, but her accusers should remember 
her good deeds for France and her many 
charities, how she worked personally among 
the cholera-stricken people in 1864, nursing 
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them and seeing all their needs supplied. Her 
brave heart took her to Amiens, where the 
scourge was at its worst, and whence all who 
could possibly do so had fled. Even the 
doctors and nurses were dismayed at the 
horrors of the stricken city. Her pluck was 
wonderful when the news reached her that 
her husband was a prisoner, the troops in full 
retreat, and her precious son no one knew 
where. In all her griefs, perplexity and lone- 
liness, instead of thinking of herself, she sent 
words of encouragement to her mother, the 
Spanish Countess de Montijo, saying, " Keep 
up your courage, dear Mamma, I shall do my 
duty. Your unhappy daughter. Eugenic." 

Even in her old age her pluck never deserted 
her. During the air raids, after her ninetieth 
birthday, when all were scuttling like rabbits 
into holes underground, she declined to leave 
her room and seek the shelter of the cellars, 
saying, " It does not matter about old people 
like me, let the young be sheltered." 

In many ways she was a wise woman. Her 
husband's many lapses from fidelity moved her 
not at all, she made a point of not seeing what 
she was not meant to see. When the Prince 
Imperial was born, the Empress was very ill, 
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and, in spite of his many love affairs, Napoleon 
III tramped up and down his room weeping, 
for fear she should be taken from him ; and 
when he at last heard she was out of danger he 
kissed everybody within reach. Mrs. Thistle- 
thwaite used to tell a story of this time. When 
she asked the Emperor what he would have 
done if a daughter had arrived instead of a son, 
she says he replied, " Sent it back " ! 

Probably all have read the history of the 
Empress's flight from Paris, but all do not 
know of her later years at Chislehurst and 
Farnborough. To a woman of her tempera- 
ment the life must have been a martyrdom, 
after her years of brilliancy, surrounded by 
beauteous things and many courtiers. 

I am not writing the life of the Empress, 
so must pass over much that is touching and 
interesting, but it was a living death to a 
bright woman keenly interested in politics and 
affairs of state. 

After his surrender at Metz in October 
1870, Napoleon was kept prisoner at Wil- 
helmshohe until the conclusion of peace. In 
March 1871 he joined the Empress at Chisle- 
hurst, which had been arranged as a home for 
her. He had strongly desired to become a 
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member of White's Club, but the desire was 
never gratified. He died at Chislehurst in 
1873, after many years of ill-health. 

Later the Empress moved to Farnborough, 
as she found that she could there build a 
mausoleum to her husband and son, which she 
was unable to do at Chislehurst. 

The house at Farnborough is rather like a 
glorified Italian villa, but there is plenty of 
room inside. In the front hall hangs the 
well-known picture in which she is repre- 
sented with her ladies-in-waiting around her. 
There also she kept the perambulator of the 
late Prince Imperial, which had been given to 
her by the Prince Consort. 

At the end of the corridor is the room that 
was used by the Prince Imperial as a study. 
Near it stands a white marble statue of her 
only son, surrounded with tall African grasses 
gathered by his mother's hands when she 
visited the spot where he died. 

Up to the time of the Empress's death the 
Prince's room was kept exactly as he had been 
using it when he left England for the last 
time. The little book of devotions lay just 
where it had been used the last thing before 
he left for Zululand, and many more intimate 
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and dear personal things that are such an 
agony to behold when the loved one no longer 
requires them. 

The Prince was a sad-looking youth, I 
thought, and small wonder. The financial 
straits that for some years proved so trying to 
his Imperial parents were deeply felt by him, 
and he often knew the want of money, though 
he tried hard not to spend more than he could 
help. 

I remember once at Aldershot races I acted 
as his banker, and again later, more than once. 
There was a little misunderstanding between 
the Prince and his mother about money 
matters long after her finances were comfort- 
ably adjusted. He said she liked him to ask 
for anything he wanted, but this was distaste- 
ful to him, and he would rather go without 
than ask her for anything more than she 
offered of her own accord. 

In consequence of his position much was 
expected of him, and his allowance was 
meagre ; he told me it was smaller than that 
of any of the young men he associated with, 
and I felt sorry for him. 

Our Royalties were very kind to him. 

Many can recall the amount of litigation 
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there was over the Emperor's affairs when he 
died in January 1873. In his will he said, " I 
leave to the Empress Eugenie all my private 
property . . ." (here mentioning each one) 
" and trust that my memory may be dear to 
her, and that after my death she will forget 
the griefs I may have caused her." The 
amount left came to ^^ 120,000, but there were 
claims that reduced the amount to about half. 
Included in the property left were three houses 
in the Rue de I'Elysee. On them two million 
francs had been advanced by the Credit foncier. 
The Imperial Palace at Marseilles, which cost 
1,658,000 francs, was not completed, and did 
not bring in enough to pay the sums raised on 
it. Many other properties stood in much the 
same uncomfortable position. 

In 1872 the Empress sold most of her 
jewellery, which realised, if I remember cor- 
rectly, about ;r5o,ooo. The Maharajah of 
Patiala, who was at one time Lord William 
Beresford's racing partner, bought some of the 
jewels. He liked to show and talk of the 
things he possessed, which she had worn, but 
he spoke very nicely, and seemed to think it 
very sad that she should have had to part 
with them. He once said in my presence that 
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he should leave them back to her in his will, 
but he either changed his mind or never 
meant to do anything of the kind. One very 
beautiful necklace I have seen him wearing, 
and it is still used by his successors on great 
occasions. 

I have often wondered, but never liked to 
ask, what became of the big yellow diamond 
that the Empress took such a dislike to on 
hearing of its earlier history. This particular 
jewel was the size of a small walnut, and had 
been stolen during the ransacking of the 
Tuileries in 1848 by a soldier, who, wishing 
to keep it safe, swallowed it. Fancy swallow- 
ing a walnut whole ! No wonder he suffered 
great pain and died. During the post-mortem 
examination the stone was discovered and 
retrieved, but on hearing this story the 
Empress never again wore the jewel, though 
it was one of the finest in the regalia. 

I have always felt that Pascal's far-reaching 
pronouncement applied well to the Empress, 
"The heart has its reasons which reason 
knows not." 

The attitude of Queen Victoria to the 
Empress was beautiful. Our Queen had a 
mother's heart, as I know from personal ex- 
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pericnce. Both Queens were widows at fifty* 
All our Royal family were good to her. 
Republican France did not look with pleased 
eyes on the hospitality and kindness shown 
to the Imperial exiles, and at times it led 
to awkward moments. The French are 
emotional people ; they love fiercely and hate 
savagely. 

In 1907 King Edward was travelling in 
France under the title of Duke of Lancaster. 
The Empress Eugenie happened to be there at 
the same time, staying at the Hotel Continental, 
under the name of Madame or Comtesse de 
Pierrepond. The King wished to call upon 
her, but it had to be very diplomatically 
arranged so as not to ofi^end Republican France. 
Much of King Edward's diplomatic education 
was learned through Napoleon III and the 
Empress Eugenie. 

It seems extraordinary that the Empress 
should have been able to amass such a large 
fortune as she owned at her death. 

History has a way of repeating itself. In 
1870 the Empress devoted much time to the 
nursing of the wounded back from the war. 
In 1 9 1 5 again she was nursing wounded back 
from the war and caring for refugees, having 
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set apart a portion of her possessions for them 
at Farnborough. 

Naturally she had no great liking for the 
Kaiser, and avoided him whenever possible; 
but he could not understand that anybody 
might not be eager to see him, and when 
Eugenie was on her yacht, the Thistle, at 
Bergen in 1907 she was one day informed 
that the Kaiser intended to pay her a visit and 
was coming in the Hohenzolkrn. Those who 
were in her confidence said, " Shall we hurry 
away ? " but the Empress said, " No, we have 
escaped him several times, let us face him this 
time." 

He arrived in the night, with much banging 
of guns, and sent word to ask in what clothes 
he should appear. The Empress replied, " Oh, 
say in his pyjamas," then suddenly becoming 
serious, added, " Yachting clothes, no one here 
is in uniform." 

Being at Bergen on a perfectly informal 
visit for her own pleasure, she had not a sheaf 
of national flags with her, and she must per- 
force fly one for his benefit, so the only thing 
to be done was to borrow one, and greatly 
pleased and flattered the Kaiser must have felt 
when he saw the German flag flying from the 
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Thistle. The fact that it was one of his own, 
borrowed from the Hohenzollern, was kept from 
him. This reminds me of a certain Viceroy 
of India (I will not mention his name) who 
liked a good dinner above all things. He had 
a fairly good chef, whom he had brought with 
him from England. It is not considered correct 
for Viceroys to hold themselves too cheaply, 
they have to play at being Royalties for the 
term of their ofHce. They must not accept 
invitations to dine with friends and so establish 
precedents which may cause jealousies and 
awkward situations. Therefore, if by any 
chance they wish to dine quietly with friends, 
it must be sub-rosa. 

The Viceroy in question had agreed to dine 
quietly with some friends while his wife was 
at home on business. Knowing how particular 
the good man was about his food, the friends 
were afraid their cook, who was a Portuguese, 
might not be able to attain the desired standard. 
They conferred with a kindly member of the 
Viceregal Staff, who promised to send them 
a man quite equal to the Viceroy's chef. He 
arrived and cooked the dinner, which was 
nothing out of the way. Next day the Viceroy 
informed the friendly member of his staff that 
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he had eaten an excellent dinner, nearly a,s 
good as his own man could cook, though not, 
of course, quite so good. Dear man, little did 
he think it was his own beloved chef who had 
condescended, for a consideration, to cook the 
dinner ! 

My sudden remembrance of this little story 
has led me away from the Empress before 
I have said all I want to say. I should like 
to tell those who may not know, of the interest 
she took in her hospital at Farnborough for 
wounded soldiers. She liked going round and 
sitting with the patients, writing letters for 
them and talking cheerfully with them. 

Her own sorrows had been crushing, but 
she did not allow them to weigh on other 
people. She never lost interest in political 
or other great movements up to the day 
she left England for the last time. One of 
her closest friends of late years, was Miss 
Vesey, who often travelled with her, and lived 
at Farnborough. 

The study of the Empress was full of 
interesting books in various languages — she 
could write and speak in six. Plenty of English 
books were on her table. Especially was she 
interested in medical science in its latest forms. 
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And now, neither France nor England will 
know her any more. Fate does not always 
allow us to live in the mansions of our dreams 
— perhaps it is just as well. Seneca says, 
" Death is the wish of some, the relief of 
many, and the end of all." Many unkind 
things have been said of this unhappy woman, 
but whatever her mistakes, she suffered enough 
to expiate them, and we can at any rate 
remember " De mortuis nil nisi bonum." 
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CHAPTER II 

Mrs. Thistlethwaite and Napoleon III — Mr. Gladstone 
receives the Kiss of Peace — Mrs. Cornwallis-West 
and Gladstone — Mrs. Gladstone Amuses the Crowd — 
Political Thorns — Lord Londonderry and the Duke 
of Argyll have Views — Prime Ministers in the House — 
Nervous Members — A Crowded House of Mourning — 
Mr. Balfour and Sir William Harcourt Upset — ^John 
Morley's Spelling — Gladstone's Opinion of Queen 
Victoria — The Aberdeens in Ireland — What the King 
said to Lord Aberdeen — Her Ladyship First — Gladstone 
sends for Lord Cloncurry — The Letter Miscarries — 
The Result— "God Help Ireland ! "—An Unpopular 
Viceroy at Punchestown Races — ^Where Disraeli got 
his Money — Society Derelicts — Lord Beaconsfield's 
Cosmetics — An Inquisitive World — Questions Asked 
and Answered — Country Fairs — Scenes at Bampton — 
New Forest Ponies. 

The Mrs. Thistlethwaite mentioned in the 
preceding chapter was for some years the 
chere amie of Napoleon III. Her maiden 
name was Laura Bell. She was a beautiful 
woman, with fair hair, wonderful eyes and 
figure, and lived in Grosvenor Square. If I 
remember correctly, her husband divorced her. 
She had many friends, and some of her methods 
of keeping them up to the mark were original. 
Eventually' she turned very religious, and held 
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Friday and Sunday teas, when she discussed 
religion and kisses with her friends. 

Mr. Gladstone was an admirer of hers, and 
liked to discuss with her ecclesiastical dogma. 
Being a liigh Churchman, he fasted on Fridays 
and had a fish luncheon, after which it was his 
habit to attend Mrs. Thistlethwaite's tea-party 
and receive the kiss of peace. 

We have lately heard a good deal about 
Lord Beaconsfield's love affairs, but not much 
of Gladstone's. This is not fair, for he had 
quite a pretty taste in women, and why should 
he have been less human than the rest of the 
world ? I could tell some very illuminating 
stories if so inclined, but will only say that I 
have seen him indulging in little tender 'trans- 
ports of love and rapture. I once accidentally 
surprised him kissing Mrs. Cornwallis-West, 
quite a harmless little affair, but it impressed 
itself upon my memory, for she was pretty, 
soft and round, while he looked like a hungry 
hawk, with fierce eyes and beak, pecking at 
her. He was a wonderful man, and in his old 
age distinctly amorous ; his restless mental 
activity spread to the region of his heart. 

Those of us who know the public lives of 
some of our great men and their private lives, 
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find much that is difficult to digest. The 
wives who have known of their lords' triflings 
have, when they were wise women, ignored 
such trivialities, satisfied that they at any rate 
. had the whip hand, being chosen to bear his 
name. For the others — well, " where ignor- 
ance is bliss 'tis folly to be wise." I forget 
who was the author of that cryptic remark, 
but whether ignorant or not, Mrs. Gladstone 
was quite happy. She was a devoted wife 
and looked well after her husband's personal 
comforts. 

Once, after he had made a great and ex- 
hausting speech, his fond and admiring wife 
went up to him on the balcony where he had 
been speaking, and while wrapping a muffler 
round his neck, imprinted a kiss on his brow. 
A voice from the crowd, rising above the 
laughter, called out, " Serves you right, old 
man ! " 

Most of the difficulties of Gladstone's life 
were caused by his own followers. It was 
they who brought about his abrupt dissolution 
in January 1874, and ruined him in 1886. 
At one time Lord Londonderry was a thorn 
in his side, at another the Duke of Argyll. 
Referring to Lord Londonderry he once said 
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to a friend of mine, " We must give him some 
appointment to keep him quiet." 

Both Gladstone and Disraeli were interest- 
ing study in the House. Outside it, the latter 
would almost shuffle along, leaning forward 
with his head in advance of his body, which 
in his later years was his usual mode of pro- 
gress, but inside the House he used to pull 
himself together, hold back his head, throw 
out his chest and look his part. 

Gladstone did much the same, and played to 
the gallery, knowing that all eyes were on him. 
He naturally held himself better, and walked 
with more important footsteps than " Dizzy." 
But the latter was the more particular in 
matters of etiquette. When there is a fuU 
House, Members coming back from a crowded 
division sometimes spare themselves the usual 
obeisance to the Chair, Disraeli never did, 
he walked with measured tread to the 
exact spot and made a low bow to the 
Speaker. 

Some Members of Parliament can never, 
even after years of attendance, conquer their 
nervousness. I could name one or two who 
come in with a hurry-scurry, like rabbits 
bolting in frosty weather, merely giving a 
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familiar though frightened nod to the Speaker 
while passing. 

Both Gladstone and Beaconsfield died in 
early spring, the latter on April 19, 1881, 
the former on May 19, 1898, in the early 
dawn of Ascension Day, which he once called 
the most beautiful and important of festivals. 
Death is a great leveller. I remember how 
sincerely many of those who had often crossed 
swords with him mourned his death. He had 
spent a fighting life and fought for it at the 
end, being many times threatened with death 
before it claimed him. 

When the House met on May 20, 
1898, it was crowded, there being only one 
empty seat on the Treasury Bench facing the 
brass-bound box. Mr. Balfour, whose own 
health at the time was not good, came in pale 
and upset. Sir William Walrond placed a 
glass of water by his side. With deep 
emotion Mr. Balfour announced that Glad- 
stone was dead, and that they had all assembled 
to do honour to his memory. It was an 
impressive gathering ; all — whether they had 
been friends or foes- — sat silent, the usual 
hum of conversation was stilled, all sat as if 
in the presence of death. Sir William 
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Harcourt in particular was naturally feeling 
it keenly. 

A most impressive funeral, close to the 
scene of his many triumphs, brought to an end 
the last chapter of this great man's career. As 
his body was being carried from Westminster 
Hall, Big Ben also decided to pay a tribute 
to the old man, and boomed forth solemn 
though musical strokes, proclaiming eleven 
o'clock. 

I think it was that delightful old wit Lord 
Morris who said, "John Morley spoke of God 
with a small ' g,' but of Gladstone with a 
big ' G.' " 

Queen Victoria had no great love for the 
old man, and he, in return, spoke of her as " A 
small woman with a small mind." 

King Edward admired Gladstone's oratory, 
and was both interested and amused at the 
way he used to hedge when any of his 
measures were not entirely successful. Of his 
Land Act of '8i, for instance, Gladstone said, 
" I do not consider the measure a failure, 
only — it has not been entirely a success." 

Mr. Labouchere, in one of his clever cryptic 
utterances, once said of Gladstone, " He always 
produces the Ace of Trumps from up his 
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sleeve ; that I do not mind so much as his 
saying the Almighty put it there." 

Once, when speaking of Lord Beaconsfield 
as Prime Minister, Gladstone said, "When- 
ever the Prime Minister wants to get rid of 
any people who are rich, he thrusts them into 
the Upper House." 

It is always amusing, and at times instruc- 
tive, to hear politicians discussing one another : 
on those occasions little cats often get let out 
of their bags. 

We have to thank Gladstone in a great 
measure for the present lawlessness in Ireland, 
but also the Aberdeens, whose Viceregal reign 
had such a bad effect on that unhappy country. 

I met one of the Ponsonbys the other day, 
brother of the late Lord Bessborough, and said 
something of this sort to him. He replied 
that he thought we ought to go further back 
than that — say to Adam. 

Several strange and unaccountable events 
happened in Ireland at that time, among 
others the mystery of the stolen jewels, about 
which I have been told extraordinary tales. 
People who held high official positions in 
Ireland at that time have been very bitter 
about the crowd of rag-tag and bob-tail they 
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met at the Viceregal Lodge, and the un- 
fortunate influence it had on the country. 
Some tales I dare not repeat, they are too 
surprising, but one I may perhaps venture to 
recount. , 

When King Edward, Queen Alexandra and 
Princess Victoria were in Ireland, or before 
Queen Victoria's death, I forget which, the 
King was knighting some whom Lord Aber- 
deen called " faithful subjects," though several 
had no wish for the honour, but were too 
polite to say so. All was going fairly well, 
when one of them refused to come forward and 
be knighted, declining the honour altogether. 
Here was an uncomfortable situation, a pretty 
kettle-o'-fish. I have been told that the King 
turned to Lord Aberdeen, holding up his 
finger in the fie, fie attitude, and said, " You 
have made a fool of me." Tableau 

There is a story told in Ireland of some 
Viceroy, long before Aberdeen, who had 
dined not wisely but too well, knighting a 
car-driver who had taken him home. The 
following day the Viceroy wished to cancel 
this knighthood, and spoke to the man to that 
effect, but was told he " must ask her ladyship 
first " ! 
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I was rather youthful in the days when I 
had opportunities of studying Gladstone, but 
I thought, as others have done, that he 
charmed more than convinced. His im- 
petuous rush of sympathy with his subject 
when speechifying carried one along with 
him. Only later, after calm reflection, did 
one tread upon uncertain ground, but as a 
parliamentary debater I suppose he never had 
an equal. His speeches during the long-drawn- 
out Bradlaugh episode were acknowledged to 
be masterly and eloquent. 

I have always thought he was a bit of a 
hypocrite in the line he took about the Parnell- 
O'Shea case, for he knew all about it, and made 
no objection until the scandal became public. 

I am in doubt sometimes whom to feel 
sorrier for, Irish Viceroys and other authorities, 
or the Irish people. Occasionally both Lord- 
Lieutenants and their wives do strange deeds. 
One lady, when her term had expired and 
she was leaving Dublin, wrote to one of the 
leading dressmakers in that city, saying that, 
as she was leaving Ireland for good, she would 
be pleased to receive a cheque in return for her 
patronage during her reign. Great Heavens ! 
What impudence ! 
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When Mr. Gladstone was working out his 
Irish Land Bill he wanted some well-known 
and big Irish landowner to come and confer 
with him. He was told that Lord Cloncurry 
was his man, as he was interested in land 
questions and understood them. Somehow a 
mistake was made when the letter was sent, 
and instead of going to Lord Cloncurry, it 
went to Lord Clonmell, who cared little, and 
understood less, about land questions. He had, 
in fact, often been called the dry nurse of the 
Royal children, being very popular with them. 
When he arrived to have a talk with Glad- 
stone, not having the least idea what he was 
wanted for, he behaved quite jauntily and 
happily until he found the questions put to 
him were quite beyond his ken, so he sat 
with his head in his hands until Gladstone 
asked him what he thought of the condition 
of Ireland. Clonmell then drew his chair 
forward and confidentially said, " Bloody " 
— at least that is what we have been told. 
Gladstone said that in those circumstances he 
would not detain his noble friend any longer. 

When the door had closed on Lord Clonmell, 
the Prime Minister said, " If this is the stuff 
Irish landlords are made of, God help Ireland." 
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Lord Houghton was another very unpopular 
Viceroy. When he drove up for Punches- 
town Races one year, there was a dead silence : 
no shouting nor waving of hats. The reason 
why he was so much disliked, was because 
he was believed to agree with, aid and abet 
Gladstone in robbing the Irish landowners. 
I am glad to say some of those who were in 
favour of his Land Acts are to-day feeling 
the pinch themselves. 

The democracy that Gladstone foreshadowed 
has come to a pitch of power that would 
surely have staggered even him. The whole 
crux of modern democracy lies in the moral 
arithmetic with which our legislatures have 
to deal in terms of pleasure and pain, perhaps 
both, to be projected upon the lives of 
multitudes. It must be a matter of luck, as 
each class has its own peculiar sensitiveness 
to pain and pleasure. It requires a brave man 
conscientiously to stand forward and deal with 
legislation for the masses, every man being 
unlike his neighbour in gifts, opportunities, 
antipathies, and estimates of men and things. 

Arithmetic in politics is not much more 
useful than politics in arithmetic. I presume 
that the legislator works out his sum toward 
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the concrete of a vague happiness for the 
answer, abundance, security, equality, but the 
last two do not go well in double harness. 
How can they ? And then in politics, it 
seems, there are so many who have fish to 
fry, while there are only a limited number of 
frying-pans; some therefore have to be left 
on one side. Even when the frying-pans are 
made on purpose for those who have big fish 
to fry, still some have to leave theirs uncooked, 
and they resent it. 

I have heard people wonder where the 
money comes from that enables some of our 
so-called statesmen to carry on. For instance, 
I have heard many people wonder where 
" Dizzy " got his money from. I happen to 
know where a good deal of it came from. 
There was a good old Yorkshire squire who 
financed a number of people. His name was 
Montagu, and he was Squire of Wetherby. 
One nice little sum he gave Disraeli amounted 
to j^5o,ooo. Then old Lady Sykes of Norfolk 
came in a good second with handsome 
sums, and he used to beg small sums from 
his lawyer. 

This same Mr. Montagu assisted the 
Randolph Churchills, among others. 
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It must be grand to be rich enough to be 
able to help one's friends when in low water, 
and there are so many now who are " have 
beens," whose hospitality we have enjoyed, 
whom we would give anything to be able to 
help. Some, no doubt, have been riding for a 
fall, others have had so much taken from them 
by the Government that they can hold up their 
heads no longer. Many "have beens" cannot 
tear themselves away from the scenes of their 
past happiness, they cling desperately to the 
well-to-do Mayfair and the tragic St. James's, 
where they now hide themselves in attics, for 
they must still live in the atmosphere, though 
they can no longer take their place in the 
passing show. 

Poor old Ben Cotton was formerly one of 

the smartest of M.F.H.'s, hunted the I.O.W. 

foxhounds, and dispensed hospitality with a 

lavish hand at Afreton, while all the mothers 

tried to catch him for their daughters. The 

crash came, and he went bankrupt. He had 

been living on his capital and trying to make 

more at Monte Carlo ! No one now wanted 

him any more. For some time he crept about 

in the twilight in shabby clothes. I met 

him once, walking down the shady side of 
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Piccadilly, looking unutterably miserable. He 
tried to avoid meeting my eyes, so I thought 
perhaps it was kindest not to speak, but I would 
have liked so much to have called a cab, got 
into it with him, taken him to some quiet 
place and given him a good dinner. There 
are many more like him who still cling to the 
spots where they have been successful. 

Perhaps those who have compassed their 
own ruin are less to be pitied than those who 
suffer for no fault of their own. Poor Ben 
Cotton certainly fell upon evil days, trying to 
borrow five pounds from all his old friends, 
finally drifting to France and ending his days 
in some quiet little retreat. 

During the summer of 19 19 I was wander- 
ing through some unfrequented streets in the 
neighbourhood of Adelphi, when there passed 
me a man about whose face and figure I 
thought I could not possibly be mistaken. 
Long ago he had been one of the handsomest 
and best dressed men about town, a doctor in 
a very smart set who got into trouble for 
helping other people out of it, and in con- 
sequence was removed and told he would have 
to stay removed for some years. After a while 
we heard that his health was bad, and then 
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that he had died before his years of punishment 
were over. 

Some of the papers said kind things of the 
man and others unkind, and then he was 
probably forgotten by the world. Could this 
man I had passed be our old friend, or was it 
his ghost ? I crossed the street, got ahead of 
him, and then came back on his side of the 
street so as to make sure. This man was well 
dressed, but his shoulders nearly touched his 
ears ; under his brown eyes were big purple 
pufFs, and I think his hair was dyed. 

I did not like to address him for fear I had 
made a mistake, so, as I passed him, I said 
softly, " Is it you, Beau ? " that being the 
name by which his intimate friends called 
him long, long ago. He stood still, turned 
ashy white, stared at me hard, looking as if 
he was going to drop, then put out a hand as 
if to ward me off, and hurrying on said, " No, 
I am dead, and for God's sake remember that 
I am dead, and so are all my friends." I 
followed him and said, " But I am a friend. 
Beau, and I am not dead ; where can I find 
you, and we will have a pow-wow ? " He 
motioned me away and burst into tears. 
Walking more quickly, he said, " You will 
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find me in the Thames. You are an angel. 
God bless you ! " then took off his hat, begged 
me not to follow him, and walked on, hat in 
hand. 

Perhaps, poor soul, he was a little unhinged. 

This resurrection had upset me, and instead 
of going on my errand I returned home, 
feeling very miserable. 

I know others who have spent not wisely 
but too well, and have consequently found 
other countries suitable for their homes. 
Lord Dupplin, for example, who died in 
France. He was quite the rage at one time, 
and much beloved by Royalty. 

Writing of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Dupplin reminds me of a curious experience 
I once had. I occasionally buy up small 
properties that are going for moderate sums, 
deeming them better investments than Govern- 
ment-run railways, etc. A house-agent in 
London offered me a house not far from Bond 
Street, and the owner wished to part with 
the business carried on there, which was in 
scent, cosmetics, and such things, together 
with a little hairdressing. Thinking that the 
business might suit a maid of mine who was 
eager to start in business, I interviewed the 
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owner and inspected the books in order to 
learn the average turnover. I was nearly 
surprised out of my tranquillity and Sunday- 
go-to-meeting manners by what I found in 
them. It would not be fair to give away the 
names of the living who were members of 
the old lady's clientele, but "Dizzy" appeared 
to have had a good many toilet adjuncts, rouge, 
hair-dye, etc. " Duppy " also had evidently 
required a good deal of scent, as well as other 
things, and the addresses were in the books of 
the people to whom some of his presents had 
been sent. Much money was owing. 

As I move about the world and meet people 
whose names were on those books I have quite 
a guilty feeling ; sometimes I feel as if I must 
laugh, at others the colour mounts to my face 
as if I had committed a heinous offence ! 

I find the world very inquisitive, and people 
are for ever asking me questions that they 
have no business to ask, and I do not know 
how to answer. For instance, at one time I 
was asked whether I knew who it was pulling 
the strings of the Excess Profit Duty. If I 
had told them, there would have been laughter 
over some of the strings pulling the dancing 
puppets, but I wisely held my tongue. The 
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following are some of the questions I have 
been asked and expected to answer. 

Q. Is it true that the Legitimacy Bill is 
being worked to oblige some one who is pre- 
pared to pay an enormous sum for a peerage 
when the bill is passed ? 

What do they expect me to say ? I have 
no wish to be had up for libel, and the lawyers 
say that in criminal proceedings the greater 
the truth the greater the libel, so I say simply, 
" I wonder," and look calf-like. 

Q. Is it true that when Lord French was 
fired on in his armoured car he was in it with 
a c/iere amie ? 

A. Here I am able to say, without being 
told it is a libel, that he was with a lady, but 
it was his secretary's wife. The secretary 
was also there. Both were, no doubt, great 
friends, but not cheres amies in the sense of 
the question. When Lord French got out of 
the car he picked up the bullet which had 
been aimed at him, from the floor and pre- 
sented it to his secretary's wife as a souvenir 
of the occasion. She took it home and placed 
it on her dressing-table. Then began the 
tragedy, for the baby took a fancy to it 
and swallowed it ! The infant was quickly 
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reversed and the bullet recovered. It is doubly 
a souvenir now. 

And that is the correct account of the 
supposed frisky incident. 

Q. A number of people have wanted me to 
tell them about a wedding in the North, at 
which I was present, and which created a 
good deal of excitement at the time. They 
wanted to know why the bride returned next 
day to her father ; all about the man who had 
been a guest at the wedding, had waited until 
the bride and bridegroom with all the guests had 
gone, and then blown his brains out. Many 
wonderful and garbled versions of the affair 
have reached me. Without giving names and 
places, I think I can give a correct account of 
the unfortunate affair. 

A. The bride returned home next day, 
having found she had mistaken her feelings, 
or the feelings she was expected to have, and 
had not understood what matrimony entailed, 
also for other reasons. On arriving home 
she expected to meet with the usual welcome 
from her father, but instead, he was very 
angry, asked why she had married, and re- 
ceived in reply a miserable and trembling 
" I don't know, but I want to stay at home 
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again, and for ever." Nevertheless, she was 
taken back to her husband and told not to 
make a fool of herself and bring disgrace on 
the family. 

On the next morning she read in the news- 
paper that, after her wedding, a man who had 
loved her all his life and implored her not 
to marry the man she had accepted as her 
husband, for he knew she would not be happy, 
had attended the service, seen her made a 
wife, and then went into the churchyard and 
blew his brains out. When she discovered 
that life held for her no promise of happiness, 
and her old friend who had always loved her 
was gone, and had ended his life through her 
fault, she hardly knew what to do. 

The unhappy suicide left a will which 
caused some family commotion, as everything 
he possessed was left to the newly-made bride, 
"for her own absolute use." His relatives 
promptly said he was mad, and his will invalid 
in consequence. The case, however, went in 
her favour. Then people said unkind things 
about her, flaunting about the world on a 
suicide's money. For the benefit of these 
unkind people I will state what I know, 
namely, that she gave every penny to the 
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Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, for he had always loved them, as she 
did, and every time she saw the chain horses 
on the hills and the ambulances carrying 
patients to be cared for, or put out of misery, 
her heart was glad, feeling that his money had 
benefited the animals he had loved. This is 
all anybody need know, and I am sorry to 
disappoint those who scented improprieties, 
for there were none, only three unhappy 
people. 

Q. Who was the lady who went into my 
dressmaker's to try on a new dress, and who, 
after taking off everything but a diaphanous 
undergarment, short in sleeves and skirt, 
walked out of the fitting-room into the big 
reception-room, lighted a cigarette and sat 
down ? This apartment was where the 
husbands and lovers came to help their wives 
and fiancees to choose their garments, etc. 
The dressmaker, in despair, tried to " get her 
out of it," and diplomatically suggested she 
might take cold. The lady closed one eye, 
put her head on one side, and said, " I know 
what you mean, but they need not look unless 
they like." 

A. I shall not give away this lady's name, 
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but she is the wife of a well-known politician, 
and wears her evening dresses tres decolletes, 
which is not usual with women who are back 
and front alike. Perhaps it would interest her 
to hear that a man said to a male relative of 

mine, " I cannot imagine why Mrs. 

cares to show so much of her stomach, it is 
not the prettiest part of her." How rude 
men are ! 

Q. Who were the men who went to South 
Africa taking their wives with them to shoot 
big game, but who quarrelled so fiercely that 
the party broke up and one half came home 
without having fired a shot ? 

A. I shall not say who the people were, 
but the row was about who should eat the last 
tin of sardines ! Then there was a quarrel 
between the only husband and wife left, who 
had never had a difference before in their 
short married life, and it was therefore a 
very serious occasion, and not to be treated 
lightly. Naturally one would imagine that 
the cause of the quarrel must be something 
very vital. 

I feel rather shy about giving away their 
secret, but will do so hoping it may be a 
warning to others. This is what happened. 
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They had had a long walk in the sun, and 
being very thirsty both took a nice cool 
drink, then somebody's tummy rumbled — 
you know the sort of mild protest that 
organ occasionally gives when called upon 
to digest a sudden cold drink. Well, the 
husband declared his wife was the culprit, 
she declared it was his tummy that rumbled. 
For days these young people would not speak 
to one another. They argued the point dis- 
passionately at first, then became angry and 
told each other it was painful to find himself 
or herself tied for life to an untruthful person. 
The lady ended by saying she would go off 
and shoot by herself, and hoped she would 
be eaten by tigers. On her return, according 
to her own account, she had encountered a lion, 
but frightened it away by dancing up and 
down in front of it with her big sunshade ! 

I think all will admit that it was a tragic 
finish to an unlucky shooting-party, and that 
the lion was a chivalrous gentleman. I can 
vouch for the truth of the story up to the 
time the lady went off alone with her gun, 
after that I only have her word for it. 

Certainly life as we live it is not all tears, not 
many days pass without something amusing 
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cropping up to cheer us on our way. A 
boy came in to see me the other day, and 
told me a thrilling story he had been reading 
in the paper about the mother of the late 
Czar of Russia, who had been sitting playing 
a game of cards, when a revolutionist, who 
was very tipsy, came into the room and 
lunged at her with his bayonet, but my 
young friend told me, " Happily he only 
pierced her transportation," and wanted me 
to tell him what part of her that was. 

I told him it was what in the olden days 
we called a wig, but now the hairdressers 
have, they consider, found a more " genteel " 
word, and call them transformations. He 
roared with laughter and wanted to tell the 
story to everybody he met. 

Q. Then I have been asked several times 
whether I know who the lady is that the 
Duke of Connaught is going to marry. 

A. I reply with another question. How 
do you know he is going to marry at all .? 

I have witnessed some funny scenes at 
country fairs. We often used to make 
parties to go ; the boys loved to be able to 
pinch the fat lady, shoot at glass bottles and 
ride on merry-go-rounds. I have known 
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some rather elderly boys who also liked to 
pinch the fat lady, but as she generally 
received a " douceur," she made no objection. 

These fairs were in abeyance during the 
war, but are now going full swing again. 
The aftermaths of these fairs used sometimes 
to present family differences, but in 1921 
the complications will be treated less seriously, 
no doubt, as much more licence is allowed. 

The practice of holding fairs is almost as 
old as the hills. In the olden days they 
were a necessity as well as a pleasure, as 
there was no easy method of travelling to 
buy necessaries, meet friends and hire ser- 
vants. It was the much-looked-forward-to 
frolic of the year. 

The histories and customs of some of these 
ancient fairs are most interesting, and I will 
speak of them later, but the one I am thinking 
of at the present moment is that wonderful 
pony fair held at Bampton on the last Thurs- 
day in every October. There is nothing like 
it anywhere else in the country, and I strongly 
advise all those who have never attended one 
of these fairs to lose no time in doing so. 

The little village of Bampton lies hidden 
away in Exmoor Forest, where herds of 
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wild ponies roam at will, never having been 
touched by the hand of man since they were 
branded with their owner's distinctive mark 
when they were born on the wind-swept 
uplands. The rounding up and annual sale 
of these 'ponies, or " suckers " as they are 
called, makes Bampton still famous through- 
out the West. Every one should attend 
Bampton Fair at least once in his life, for 
it is quite an exceptional experience. 

Great preparations are made in the village 
for days before the fair by the villagers, who 
barricade their doors and windows so that 
when the herds of ponies are driven through 
the village they cannot jump through the 
windows or rush in at the doors, to their 
own detriment and the annoyance of the 
householders. 

It is exciting travelling along the roads 
leading to Bampton on fair-days, for they 
are crowded with a mob of galloping ponies, 
with farmers and moormen, who drive them 
in, endeavouring to direct as best they can 
the stampede through streets and alleys on 
their way to the corrals built up for their 
reception. 

When once the ponies have been driven 
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into these kraals there is comparative calm 
until the auctioneer takes up his position 
and the sale begins. The auctioneer is a 
wonderful man, and gives all who watch him 
lessons in tact, patience, sweet temper and 
personal courage, for while protecting himself 
from the exuberance of the ponies, he keeps 
up an inexhaustible flow of rhetoric on the 
beauties of each succeeding batch. Mean- 
while his assistants pass among the crowd 
distributing cigars, a piece of generosity that 
is considered conducive to business. 

These suckers are, many of them, beautiful 
little creatures with rough shaggy coats and 
flowing manes and tails, some of them no 
bigger than a Newfoundland dog. The prices 
paid for these poor frightened little creatures 
vary according to size and pedigree. A few 
years ago a small sucker held up in the arms 
of a moorman was sold for js. 6d. and another 
for 1 5J-. Last year a similar animal fetched £2. 

A drove of these ponies may number several 
hundreds. Dealers come from all parts of the 
country to buy. Some ponies are bought 
privately and kept a year or two before being 
broken in. 

Each corral into which the ponies are 
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driven has three compartments. In the first 
one they await their turn. When called up 
for sale they are moved on to the middle 
compartment, and when sold, to the third. 
It is in the middle pen that the greatest 
confusion prevails all day, as there the 
auctioneer and would-be buyers are engaged 
in continuous hand-to-hand conflicts with the 
wilful, kicking and rearing ponies. 

As soon as the auctioneer says, " Going at 
40J.," or whatever the price may be, the 
buyer dashes up with a stick covered with red, 
blue, or some other coloured paint and makes 
a mark on the animal's back to prove his 
ownership. And so the sale proceeds until 
evening, when the real crux of the whole 
proceeding is arrived at, for purchasers wish 
to take their ponies home, but often find that 
the ponies refuse to leave the rest of their kind, 
and have a totally different view from that 
of the purchaser of where home lies. Some 
of the scenes are most extraordinary. I have 
sought in vain to find a safe place from which 
to view them, and while horribly sorry for 
the frightened and headstrong ponies, I have 
become weak and helpless from laughter at 
the sights I have witnessed around me. 
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There is something that irresistibly tickles 
one's sense of humour when a fat, portly, 
and, on ordinary days, dignified farmer comes 
flying past like an express train, lying on what 
the children would call his " tummy," holding 
valiantly on to a rope, attached to which, at 
the far end, is a mite of a pony. Suddenly 
the animal is headed back, rears up on its 
hind legs, turns round and jumps over the 
prostrate body of the owner, who has had 
no time or breath to pick himself up, but 
is now, while still pluckily holding on with 
all his might, spun round like a teetotum, 
back in the opposite direction. One pony 
I remember tried to jump into our car, and 
when we protested gave a good parting bang 
with his heels on to the newly-done-up paint 
and varnish. Looking over the side of the 
car, we told the farmer, who had now arrived 
somewhere under the left wing, that he would 
have to pay for damages, while in despair he 
let go of the rope and consigned the pony to 
eternal torture, using words that would have 
made him faint on ordinary occasions. It 
seems absurd that a little bit of an animal, 
looking as if you could carry it with ease, can 
lead any able-bodied man such a dance. 
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About this time in the evening there is 
no playful banter left : owners of motor-cars 
are, many of them, looking sad and sulky, as 
they wend their way home with bent mud- 
guards and other signs of the fray. Old 
women driving aged steeds in market carts 
are shrieking words of command to their 
gees, and beseeching them to " behave them- 
selves," as the spirit of their surroundings 
takes possession of them and they try to copy 
the antics of the suckers. 

You pass on, leaving their curses and 
blasphemy in the rear, while you turn your 
head away, feeling that if you laugh any 
longer you may do yourself a serious injury, 
but it is useless, for on the other side, close 
to you, while you are held up by congested 
traffic, you find the unfortunate village police- 
man, struggling by diplomacy and threats 
alternately to settle the disputes of the dealers 
and buyers whose purchases have got com- 
pletely mixed and merged into one seething, 
kicking, rearing mass. 

By degrees things quiet down ; some ponies 
are sent away by rail, packed in trucks that 
have been awaiting them, others are at last 
submitting their exhausted little selves to the 
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rule of their masters, until all the crowd 
has melted away, and Bampton is its dreamy 
old self again. The inhabitants, with a sigh 
of relief, settle down to everyday life and 
discuss the Fair over supper at home or in 
the pubs, while the slender-limbed little 
ponies are wending their way by road and 
rail to enter into the more or less unpleasant 
experience of everyday life in the world of 
people, far from their beloved Exmoor, where 
their happy days have been spent. 

The charter of this fair was granted in 
1258 to the Rector of Bampton. This quiet 
little village has quite a history of its own. 
Among the earliest military transactions of the 
Saxons we find recorded the Battle of Bampton 
(at that time spelt Beamdune), in which 
Cynegils, King of the West Saxons, vanquished 
the Welsh with great slaughter about 
A.D. 614. 

In the reign of Edward the Confessor 
Bampton became the property of the King. 

It does not appear to be generally known 
that in the heart of this village lies hidden 
a precious gift in the form of a chalybeate 
saline spring, which, as far as I can gather, 
contains much the same properties as those 
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in the Harrogate Waters which people flock 
to drink to cure their gout, diabetes, etc. So 
I hope that in the future some of the un- 
fortunate pony purchasers who have sustained 
injuries from travelling along the road on 
their middles may return thither and find 
healing in its waters. 

The other great pony fair of the South is 
at Lyndhurst, in August, when the New 
Forest yearlings are sold ; it is a most interest- 
ing gathering. I always feel sorry for the 
ponies when I see them playing about with 
their mothers, and remember what lies before 
them, and always wish they could realise how 
happy they are before to-morrow comes and 
they find out by contrast how happy they 
were yesterday. There is in the air of 
the New Forest something that makes one 
moralise — perhaps it is the fragrance of the 
dear, beautiful trees, companions that never 
fail us ; Nature itself loves them, dealing 
gently with them in their old age, tenderly 
covering up all their infirmities, draping 
them with moss and lichen and ivy ; twining 
clematis and woodbine around them for their 
support in old age, as a return for the help 
extended to them in their youth. 
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Prices paid for the New Forest ponies 
are usually from three to six pounds. The 
mothers are too valuable to sell. A foal is 
considered the property of the mare's owner, 
quite irrespective of the sire's owner. 

These youngsters have characteristic defects, 
as well as charm and excellence. Their heads 
are rather large, but with a strong touch of 
Arab ; their necks are short, their backs long. 
They have narrow, drooping quarters, and not 
much bone below the knee and hock ; but 
as a set-ofF to these defects they have good 
shoulders and are deep through the heart, also 
full of courage and sweet temper. 

They lost a good friend in the late Lord 
Arthur Cecil, who took great interest in 
them, and another in the New Forest Pony 
Association. 

At one time many of these little ponies 
were sold for use in the mines, not an enviable 
fate at any time for man or beast. Think 
what it must mean to them, being suddenly 
plunged into a life of darkness, no sun to talk 
to them by day, no moon at night — nothing 
to do but drag heavy weights, often in places 
where there is not room to stand upright, 
dreaming of the sunshine and the days when 
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no man's hand was against them. Happily, 
not so many are now sold for the mines as 
were formerly. 

These yearlings have learnt one or two 
lessons during their short days of freedom, 
either from their mothers, or from hereditary 
instinct ; in particular how to search for food. 
In the summer there is plenty for them to 
eat, but in winter they find a stern parent, 
when snow is on the ground, and they have 
to eke out a scanty living off gorse and furze- 
bush. They also eat a sort of fungus they 
find under the snow, which they scrape away 
with their feet, guided thereto by sense or 
instinct. Reindeer moss is also eaten by 
them, whether because they like it, or because 
there is nothing else, I do not know. 

Another curious habit is their way of stand- 
ing during hot weather in rows, as many as 
twenty at a time, head to tail, so as to be able 
to swish the flies off one another. 

Among bygone ancient fairs, one of the 
oldest in this country was held on St. 
Giles's Hill, near Winchester, in the reign of 
William I, who allowed his cousin, the Bishop 
of Winchester, to collect the tolls. At first 
this fair lasted only one day, but it was 
evidently a popular institution, for William II 
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extended it to three days, Henry I to eight, 
Stephen to fourteen, and Henry H or HI, 
I forget which, to sixteen. The tolls seem 
to have been divided between the Priory of 
St. Swithin and the Hospital of St. Mary 
Magdalene. 

A certain amount of pomp and ceremony 
attended this function. On the Eve of the 
Festival of St. Giles, the fair was ushered in 
or begun by the bailiff of the city surrender- 
ing the keys of the four gates thereof, with 
their privileges (whatever they may have 
been), to the officers of the Bishop, and a 
court called a pavilion, composed of Bishops 
invested with the authority of justiciars, 
decided all cases that arose during the fair. 

The jurisdiction of this court extended 
seven miles in every direction, and toll 
collectors were placed at all entries to the 
city, in order that none might enter with 
wares for sale without paying proper tolls. 

During this time all shops had to be 
closed, in order that there might be no rivalry. 
The more numerous the sellers at this fair, 
the better the Bishops were pleased, as every- 
thing not sold during these appointed days 
became their perquisites, if I may use so 
common or garden an expression, for I do 
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not know the ecclesiastical equivalent f6r 
perquisite. It may be gathered that these 
dignitaries fared pretty well, as those who 
attended the fair came from all parts of 
England, France and Flanders. 

The goods for sale were arranged with 
some method, and catalogued ; groceries all 
in one street, draperies in another, and so on. 
It was not till Henry VFs reign that there 
was any falling off in the attendance and 
popularity of this meeting, and then the same 
curious thing happened as may often be 
noticed in these days — a sudden falling out 
of favour for some unaccountable reason, just 
as certain firms and institutions suddenly drop 
out of favour now and no one knows why. 
The first to fall away were the Cornish 
miners, who failed one year to bring their 
minerals, and from that moment the fair 
declined rapidly. 

This little description applies to most of 
the fairs of that time ; some were famous for 
one thing, some for another : Abingdon and 
Hemel Hempstead for wool ; Newbury for 
cheese ; Maidstone for hops ; Buntingford for 
hardware ; St. Bartholomew's, in London, 
for cloth. From the thirteenth to the nine- 
teenth century, the metropolis provided a 
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good many opportunities of spending money 
and frolicking at fairs, for they seem to have 
spread over the greater part of the year. 

During the first fortnight of May the May 
Fair began, from which I imagine the now 
fashionable part of the town derived its name. 
Following this came the Whit Monday Fair 
at Greenwich. 

At the stalls, crowds of humble people 
might be seen taking refreshments ; this seems 
to have played quite an important part in 
all these assemblies. The bigger farmers did 
themselves proud in tents, where roast beef, 
beer and cider ran hand in hand. 

I wonder whether the cooking and catering 
were better in those days than they are now. 

I have a lively recollection of a fair in the 
South not very long ago, where I was most 
hospitably pressed into eating (on a very hot 
summer day) underdone greasy boiled beef 
that had not kept well, the remembrance of 
which makes everything swim before my 
eyes ; there was surrounding that beef a sort 
of mirage or halo of vapour not easily for- 
gotten. To decline any of this succulent dish 
would have been quite a political offence, and 
was therefore impossible. 

But I must return to the ancient fairs. 
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One curious rule was that, during these 
appointed days, all thieves and offenders were 
immune from punishment ; this, to my prosaic 
mind, seems like begging for trouble. 

Croydon Fair is also old, dating back to 
1276. The peculiarity of this meeting was 
that it opened at midnight, the key of the fair 
being carried through the town ; after this 
ceremony had been performed and the hour of 
midnight had chimed, booth-keepers started 
business, beginning, of course, with a drink, 
after which the place soon filled up with cattle, 
sheep, horses, etc. 

There is no longer much use for fairs, as 
all towns, and many villages, have their own 
allurements and amusements. In the progress 
of nations fairs have no part, no value in social 
economy, but a few still survive : in York they 
still have a hiring fair and a horse fair. 
Not very long ago the farmers engaged all 
their servants at these hiring fairs ; the lasses 
and lads stood in the market-place to be 
engaged. At that time they were engaged and 
paid by the year, so when fair-day came 
round they had in their pockets plenty of 
money wherewith to enjoy themselves. 
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CHAPTER III 

The Author Receives some Curious Letters — A Fibbing 
Luncheon-Party — Who Wrote Memories Discreet and 
Indiscreet ? — Some Suggestions — Mrs. Cornwallis-West 
— Professional Beauties — An Excitable Peer at Rane- 
lagh — A Couple Surprised — Gathering Clouds — Why- 
Grow Old ? — A Purring Peer — Talks to Himself — 
An Old Lady's Libel on the Duke of Cambridge — A 
Grand Old Sportsman — Youngsters Full of Mystery — 
Some Responsibilities — A Parent's Feeling of Apology 
— Generals in Disgrace — Quarrelling Heads of De- 
partments — Was it Imagination or Truth ? — Are we 
Glad, or are we Sorry ? — Early Victorian Literature — 
Love only for Gods and Goddesses. 

Authors receive from time to time curious 
letters. I am keeping an album of mine, 
they are so varied and delightful. Most of 
them, I am glad to say, are full of kindly 
expressions about my books. 

One letter forwarded to me says : — 
" Dear Madam, why have you not mentioned 
me and my husband in your books ? " and then 
goes on to explain the important positions they 
have held which they consider entitle them to 
some notice. It is not possible to mention all 
the people I have met, and unfortunately all 
are not interesting or arresting. I should 
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require some very fat volumes if I were to 
write about everybody I have met, and many 
of them have left on my memory only a sort 
of drab-coloured splash. 

One lady wrote saying, " Your books are 
delightful, and you are a woman of tact and 
experience. Will you see what you can do 
with my husband ? He will make eyes at other 
women, which is hurtful to my dignity, and if 
I say anything to him he only tells me I am 
jealous." 

Knowing nothing of either of the parties, I 
did not reply, but if the lady had not seemed 
so unhappy, I should have liked to advise her 
to try making gou-gou eyes at other men for 
a change, and see what that would effect. 

The number of people who are supposed to 
have written Memories Discreet and Indiscreet 
is amazing. I was lunching one day not a 
hundred miles from Badminton. My host 
and hostess knew I had written these books, 
but also knew I do not wish my identity to 
be disclosed. A number of people had been 
invited to meet me. 

We were all chatting merrily at luncheon 
when my host gave me a prod with his foot 
to attract my attention to the people sitting 
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opposite me. The man was saying to the 
woman next to him, " Have you read Memories 
Discreet and Indiscreet ? " 

Lady : " No, I have been trying to get it 
from the library for ages, but they say there 
has been such a run on it that people's names 
have to be put down on a waiting list, and I 
might have to wait some time, so I have told 
Day's Library in Mount Street to send me 
a copy all for myself. Can you tell me who 
wrote it ? I have been trying to find out for 
ages, and have been told in turn that nearly 
every member of the peerage has written it." 

Man : *' My wife knows quite well who she 
is, but I must not tell. I can, however, give 
you a hint. She was Lady-in-Waiting in 
1900, a certain Royalty is wanting to marry 
her, and she is playing her cards so well that 
she is still in favour though she has not said 
yes. 

By this time I had become so interested that 
the fount of my own conversation had dried 
up, and I feared that the colour of my modest 
countenance might betray me, while my host 
was winking at me " loudly " enough to throw 
him off his chair ! 

I thought I was bound to attract attention, 
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as now the whole conversation of the table 
turned on these two books, Memories Discreet 
and Indiscreet and Further Indiscretions^ but, 
fortunately for me, the remarks were all 
kind. In fact, I have felt inches taller ever 
since. 

My intimate friends have been very loyal to 
me and have respected my wish to remain " A 
Woman of no Importance," but some folk 
evidently know, for when dining at the Carlton 
one evening this season, as I entered the Palm 
Court I heard some one behind me say, " That 
is the ' Woman of no Importance.' " I turned 
my head, as soon as manners would allow me, 
to see who the person was, but recognised 
none of the party behind me. 

Letters have even been sent to some of the 
daily papers to be forwarded to me, but I will 
not repeat the kind words they contain, lest I 
be mistaken for my own trumpeter. 

Since I wrote those books many of my old 
friends and acquaintances have crossed the 
border. As the old landmarks in our lives 
thus disappear, we feel rather lonely. 

In the death of Mrs. Cornwallis-West 
another link with the past is gone, another 
" has been " passed into the Great Silence. 
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She was one of the band of beautiful women 
I remember when I was first launched from 
the dry dock of the schoolroom upon the 
troubled waters of the world. It was a time 
when there was an epidemic of rather fatuous 
admiration for a little band of pretty women, 
bearing the vulgar and somewhat equivocal 
title, " Professional Beauties." 

Shop windows were full of photographs of 
these women. Mrs. Cornwallis-West looked 
at us gaily, mischievous and radiant, full of 
life and spirits. 

The Jersey Lily wore an air of satisfaction 
and infinite calm, but Mrs. Wheeler, with her 
sad brown eyes, looked at us reproachfully. 

I remember that Gladstone described Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West's eyes as " limpid as those of 
a gazelle " ! I wonder what it feels like to 
have such eyes. 

I always deemed her the most discreet of 
all the so-called professional beauties. She 
was often to be seen leaning on her husband's 
arm, and he was deeply attached to her all his 
life. I often wondered why she did not make 
him wear different hats. His chimney-pot, 
as we rudely called it, was peculiar in shape, 
very tall, with a narrow, rather round brim, 
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reminding one of some of Cruickshank's charac- 
ters, but perhaps it suited him. 

I remember that one day we were a large 
party at Ranelagh. The day was hot, and 
after watching an exciting game of polo, 
and enjoying tea and strawberries, we decided 
to stay and dine at the Club and dance after 
dinner. 

A certain excitable peer was of the party. 
He was rather annoyed at the flirtations of his 
wife, which were a trifle pronounced. Her 
husband said nothing, but we could see he 
was upset. He kept wandering round after 
her. 

Between the dances many of us went into 
the grounds to find a cool and restful spot for 
our weary limbs. The exasperated husband 
came wandering round to our retreat, evidently 
looking for his wife. He then moved across 
the lawn to a couple sitting behind a bush 
in a solitude for two, as the French would say. 

Evidently he had "found," for in strident 
tones we heard him say, " Ah ! now I have 
caught you ! " and wc gathered that the 
couple had been sitting hand in hand, as 
something was said about " sitting in each 
other's pockets." 
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This was followed by a mocking laugh. 
We expected bloodshed at least. Instead of 
this came round the corner a very crestfallen 
apologetic lordling, followed by Mrs. Corn- 
wallis-West and her husband, who had been 
disturbed while talking of " Hunting the 
Snark " and such-like things. 

Some people are more good-looking from 
their colouring than from their features. Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West was happy both in good 
colouring and in good features. In those by- 
gone days she scintillated. Her manners were 
winsome enough to woo the birds off the trees. 
But one winter in Egypt she made herself so 
attractive and yet so mischievous to some of 
the Eastern gentlemen, that she had to be asked 
not to play practical jokes on them, as they 
might misunderstand her fun and mischief. 

The latter years of her life were not happv. 
She felt very much the inroads of time, as the 
lustre left her eyes and grey streaks came into 
her hair. She resented it — why could she not 
be beautiful always ? She was quite unable 
to find the calm and restful happiness in the 
beauty of old age. 

Clouds were gathering up. She was dis- 
appointed in her son's marriage, grieved at the 
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differences between her youngest daughter, 
the Duchess of Westminster, and the Duke, 
though many have thought she caused some 
of them. 

Then came the war, and her eldest daughter. 
Princess Henry of Pless, was placed in the 
invidious position of having a husband fighting 
against the country of her birth, and yet having 
children to be brought up and taught history. 

I do not care to write much of these last 
years ; they were painful to her and to all 
who cared for her. To me it seemed most 
pathetic that this once courted and brilliant 
woman should end her days in retirement and 
in bad health, trying to explain herself. But 
she, poor soul, no doubt worked out there her 
own salvation. So God grant her peace. 

But why allow ourselves to grow old ? It 
is largely a mental process. " The face cannot 
betray the years until the mind has given 
its consent." This is true to a great extent, 
for when mind and heart are young they have 
a kind way of smoothing out wrinkles and 
keeping eyes bright. Why not refuse to grow 
old ? This may sound childish, but there is 
more in it than meets the eye at a glance, or 
why should some people look old at thirty, 
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while others look young at sixty ? The fact 
is, we are often just as old as we deem our- 
selves. Will-power and imagination are our 
best friends, so let us take them one in each 
hand and go forth to meet the years. 

We say in the arrogance of our youth, 
" Oh, at fifty I shall be too old for this or that," 
and proceed to map out an old age and then 
live down to it, simply inviting inactivity. 
Never allow yourself to say, " I can't do this 
or that, I am too old." If you do, your con- 
victions will engrave themselves on your face 
and bring stiffness to your limbs. 

After all, we are what we think^ and we 
become like our thoughts; growing old is 
largely a matter of habit. I am a believer 
in sticking to my harness, and keep saying, 
" My work is not done yet. I mean to see a 
little more of this great drama before I put 
my harness by." The art of growing old 
gracefully is a study. Emerson says, " We do 
not count a man old until we have nothing 
else to count." 

By all means let us try to keep young, for 
some of the lapses of old age are trying to all 
and sundry. It was my fate, and in some 
ways my pleasure, to be taken in to dinner a 
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short time ago by an old peer whom I have 
known as a most courteous person for the 
greater part of my Hfe, but lately he has 
developed the most extraordinary habit of 
talking to himself. Sitting opposite to us was 
another lord, known to be fond of Germany 
and a good dinner. On the day in question 
he was a little unrestrained with his soup. 

My old peer, while in a gentle purring 
voice talking to me about things in general, 
looked across the table, and then, talking to 
himself, said, " Greedy beast ! greedy beast ! " 
quite loud enough for others to hear as well 
as myself. He then continued to purr to me. 
I felt nervous, fearing lest it might be imagined 
that I was agreeing with that sotto voce 
remark. 

Later in the evening he was saying good- 
night most gracefully to the wife of a well- 
known General. At one time she was a lovely 
woman, but the loss of her two sons in the 
war is now written on her face. After bidding 
her good-night he said to himself, " Lord, 
how the woman's changed ! " She heard it, as 
I did. I was the next to bid her good-night, 
and her mouth smiled as we shook hands, but 
her eyes did not. They were trying to be brave. 
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My dear old peer is alive and going strong, 
but perhaps he does not know of this newly 
acquired habit. I hear people are getting 
accustomed to it, and forgive him because of 
his many noble qualities and his age. 

Then I know a dear old lady who now lives 
in rooms set apart for her in the house of a 
married daughter. 

When the party is not very large she likes 
to dine downstairs. We are all fond of her, 
and take it in turns to sit and chat with her, 
listening to her stories of the days when she 
was a lady-in-waiting. Some of them are very 
amusing, and she tells them with a merry 
twinkle in her eye, but latterly she has got 
a little tangled over the names and relation- 
ships of some of her old friends. 

One evening after dinner (I was staying in 
the house and there were about eight other 
guests) she wished me to see a screen she had 
made out of photos of her many friends, so it 
was brought downstairs, and she told us stories, 
grave and gay, of her friends whose photos it 
bore. When she came to a very good photo- 
graph of the late Duke of Cambridge she ran 
her finger along it, saying, " And you all know 
who that is." Her finger then ran on to the 
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late Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and she said, 
"And that is his child." 

In the West Country there is a fine old 
sportsman who will never be old. He still 
appears in the hunting-field on three-year-olds, 
and rides with the best, though he is now 
unable to see what sort of fence stands only 
a few yards ahead of him. 

One day he managed to see a haystack in 
front of him and proceeded to skirt its corners, 
not perceiving the protecting railings around 
it. Consequently he and his mount turned a 
complete somersault and landed among the hay. 

This did not trouble him at all. His 
spectacles, crop and flask were collected and 
handed to him by his friends, who had been 
horrified witnesses of the fall. Though a 
little dazed, he thanked them all profusely in 
his delightful old-world courteous manner, and 
was up and ofF again to do or die. I think a 
special providence looks after him. 

It is rather curious how when we are young 
we think we are old, and when we arrive at 
our second childhood begin to think we are 
quite young. 

I remember longing to be twenty-one, as 
then I thought I should be old enough to 
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wear caps like my mother. I appeared proudly 
one night at dinner with a lace concoction on 
my head, and was much pained by the action 
of my lord and master when he tore it off and 
threw it into the fire ! 

By the time we have reached the age of 
twenty-four who docs not feel ancient ? Two 
boys in whom I was much interested some 
years ago, had arrived at this great age, and 
kept themselves supremely happy throughout 
one season by exploiting their own blaseness. 
They felt very old and experienced men. One 
was just down from Oxford, the other, a 
kinsman of mine, was the youngest master 
of hounds of that time. The two were in- 
separable. I used to sec them driving about 
together in hansom cabs with their arms 
folded on their chests. The one habitually 
wore a heavy frown suggestive of shock and 
misery at the wickedness of the world ; the 
other permitted a cynical smile to curl his lips. 

They were really very young and full of 
mystery. If they were going to dine at the 
Monico, they told the driver to put them 
down in Piccadilly Circus, for " why should 
the fellow know where we are going ? " 

All this gave them great pleasure, and they 
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felt somehow that by their conduct they were 
guiding and moulding the future of their 
country ! 

Now that they have arrived at years of 
discretion, they are cheery and normal men. 
We remain young longest when busily engaged 
in congenial work, without time and opportu- 
nity for indulgence and excess of any kind. 
Therefore self-restraint and occupation will be 
strong allies in our fight with the years. 

Next to these, will-power, refusal to allow 
our minds to dwell on passing time, its 
attendant discomforts, disappointments and dis- 
illusions ; fourthly, imagination — what should 
we be but for that ? Probably , savages living 
in caves and huts. People with vivid imagi- 
nations have been the pioneers of all progress 
and have rendered the greatest service to this 
world. 

These imaginants, these dreamers who are 
so often scoffed at, see things in their minds 
that really do not exist, and then proceed to 
work toward their dreams until they become 
living realities. Think what imagination has 
done for us ! Look at Morse, that prince of 
imagination and dreams, but for whom we 
might still have no means of inter-communi- 
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cation but letter-writing. Then again there 
is Marconi, with his wireless telegraphy. Lister, 
with his antiseptic system which revolutionised 
modern surgery. 

What helps to form great characters ? Our 
imaginations, enabling us to see people better 
than they really are, spurring us on with 
ambition until we approach our ideal. We 
owe a great debt to the imagination, for it 
keeps us young, keeps us from resigning our- 
selves to the inevitable, from sitting down 
in mental apathy, with calmly folded hands, 
awaiting the Great Audit. 

Those who see things only as they are, have 
no imagination, and miss worlds of happiness 
only to be found in the clouds. They will 
always dwell on the high roads. But, on the 
other hand, perhaps they escape a few indigni- 
ties, for there are times when our imaginations 
play us unkind tricks. For example, a young 
lordling whom I know, owning many acres, 
as well as a receding forehead and chin, enter- 
tained me one whole evening with the most 
wonderful stories of happenings at head- 
quarters both in France and at home during 
the War. One story was that pretty ladies 
were smuggled out to France to amuse ugly 
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Generals, and that but for the lordling's in- 
fluence and endeavours, certain Generals would 
have been sent home either on sick leave or in 
dire disgrace. 

Another story was, that General Foch and 
Mr. Lloyd George had some stormy interviews, 
during which they called each other unparlia- 
mentary names and slapped each other's faces ! 
Places and dates being given made these 
thrilling stories sound realistic. 

My curiosity was aroused, and I asked some 
friends who were in a position to know all 
about it, how itiuch was true ? 

I was told that the lordling had been at the 
front only a short time, as he proved not only 
incompetent, but also mischievous, owing to his 
imaginative powers, and that, at the risk of 
displeasing his illustrious kinsfolk, it was con- 
sidered desirable for the gentleman's health 
that he should return to the care of his acres 
at the earliest possible moment, 

I have never been quite sure in my own 
mind how much was imagination and how 
much inconvenient truth, for some of his 
stories I have since found out to be very true. 
For instance, two officials conducting most 
important negotiations concerning the move- 
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ment of troops and their well-being, were 
not on speaking terms, and wrote frigid notes 
to one another rather than meet if it could be 
avoided, and yet they were practically in a 
great measure conducting the War ! 

Some of the stories concerning the quarrel- 
ling among the heads of departments at home 
would have been really funny had we not been 
so sick at heart, and standing to lose through 
that quarrelling and incompetence all that 
made life lovely to us. 

One true story related to one of the 
twenty Generals who came home under a 
cloud. Until the War he had been enjoying 
life on his own property in the country, 
shooting, fishing, yachting a little, and so 
forth, having retired from the Army some 
years before as a Captain or Major, I forget 
which. Having influence and land, he was 
quickly given a post which took him out 
to Egypt, and he soon found himself a full- 
blown Brigadier-General. 

The man's heart was in the right place, and 
he was quite prepared to do or die, but it so 
happened that he did neither, while those 
under his command did both, owing to their 
General's utter ignorance of modern warfare. 
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Some of the more junior officers told me 
that it would have been better if some sergeant 
had been put in command. The General 
returned to the bosom of his family rather 
unexpectedly, and was not one of the batch 
who had snug places allotted to them on their 
return. 

I felt sorry for the man, deeming him more 
sinned against than sinning. The fault lay with 
those who placed him in an impossible position. 

One or two other Generals who came home 
rather abruptly before they had carried out 
their manoeuvres, and who had to bear the 
brunt of other people's mistakes, have told 
me they were glad to be out of the " whole 
unpleasant business." 

Yet so wonderful are we as a nation, that I 
believe if there were fresh trouble to-morrow 
— and the sky is not very clear — those who 
received scant justice in the late War would be 
ready to go again and do their bit for the love 
of la patrie. 

Nevertheless, though our imaginations do 
occasionally play us unkind tricks, the greatest 
of all tragedies is the human brain without 
imagination. Poor human beings, suspended 
over an abyss, on the one side the infinitely 
great, on the other the infinitely little. 
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What ages us most is having time to specu- 
late whether we are happy or not, for we 
usually come to the conclusion that we are 
not happy. Another age-provoking habit out 
of which arise many of our troubles and 
worries is trying to discover what people 
think about us. More particularly is this 
noticeable as years pass over our heads. 

It seems that when our capacity for pleasure 
fails us, we succumb to vanity. We are all 
such children, we love a little praise, it is food 
and raiment to us, and we purr like a cat 
being stroked. But we should keep old age 
longer at bay if we could make up our minds 
that probably everybody's opinion of us is 
most unfavourable, and that it matters not at all. 

In old age the conscious system, memory, 
desire, will, all die, and the religious soul 
makes an attempt to flee from the world. All 
our lives we seek happiness and pleasure, 
expecting these to keep us young and lull us 
into forgetfulness of the passing years, but 
even pleasure has its drawbacks, requiring such 
constant stoking and fresh fuel that we may 
wear ourselves out in the search. 

We are all, young and old, in a constant 
dilemma between the claims of intellect and 
emotion, but will-power should enable us to 
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ride over many of life's fences, refusing to be 
thrown by premature old age or any other 
evil. 

The tendency of the present day is not to 
grow old, and it makes for greater happiness. 
Men are now sprightly and frisky at seventy, 
while some women of that age are performing 
high kicks on the stage. 

But behind it all there are moments when 
the heart knoweth its own bitterness, when the 
jaunty airs are put off and hung up with 
the coat or skirt, and we are no longer heroes 
to our own valets ; but why invite any one to 
share these moments ? Rather let us keep 
them at bay as long as we can. I am under 
the impression that moral hygiene plays a 
large part in keeping us young. 

Life as we live it presents to us a seething 
mass of problems to be viewed to-day from an 
entirely new aspect, in a new perspective. 

Many have had in the past far-away visions 
that vaguely troubled them, but now they are 
loudly knocking at our doors. The position 
is in no way altered from the days of yore, 
with their far-away visions, but the awfulness 
of recent years has opened our eyes and our 
hearts to some of the responsibilities we so 
lightly undertook in our unthinking years. 
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For example, how heedlessly we used to 
bring little children into the world ! I always 
feel fearfully apologetic to mine. How few 
of us in our early days gave a thought to the 
future — it all seemed so f^r away. We thought 
we would like to have a baby of our very own, 
our lords thought they would like heirs ; with 
luck the wishes materialised. Did we for a 
moment think what conditions would be the 
most likely to secure the baby's health and 
strength ? Never. Did we think it fair to 
bring into the world a human being that had 
no say in the matter, to be endowed with a 
temperament not of its own choosing, with 
maybe the inheritance of its father to boot ? 
We never gave it a thought. Did we think 
of the years of pain, misery and doubt that 
are the lot of most of us ? Never, we cared 
nothing for them, our eyes were not open. 
We were thinking only of ourselves. How 
many of these hapless babies have lived to 
curse the day they were born ! I think many 
of our loved ones, who have died agonised 
lonely deaths in this late War, far from home 
and all who loved them, must many times 
have cursed the day they were born. 

And what of the very many maimed or 
shattered in health and nerves who are now 
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unable to do any sort of work, who have not 
their pce-war occupations, and who now can 
find nothing either to keep them or to occupy 
their minds ? 

I have long believed that the love of 
parents has been born of this feeling of apology, 
though they may not have recognised it under 
that heading. The mother-love is very pro- 
tecting : from the moment when she first feels 
her baby in her arms she wishes to shield it 
from all harm and supply its every need. 

I remember the first time I heard my baby 
cry, I cried too ; it seemed so pitiful that 
anything I had brought into the world should 
cry, be in pain, or unhappy. I felt I must 
apologise to it. All too soon the poor mother 
finds her helplessness. No beating of her 
wings, however frenzied, can save her child 
a single pain, she cannot even make it 
happy, cannot ward oiF the bitterness of 
life's experiences as the child grows older. 
No mother-love can keep away death — 
not that death is terrible, but the dying 
often is. 

We would give the last drop of blood in 
our bodies to save our babies from pain, dis- 
illusionment and a painful dying, but we have 
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to stand by, helpless, reaping the harvest that 
we have sown. I firmly believe that we have 
our purgatory here, and work out our own 
salvation in suffering and the awful pain of 
seeing the results of our mistakes falling on 
the heads of the hapless beings we brought 
into the world. 

It does not, of course, always follow that it 
is a mistake to bring children into the world, 
but it is a risk and terrifying responsibility, 
and the world might go unpeopled before I 
would ever run the risk again. 

Having realised how much we owe to our 
offspring, we naturally lay ourselves out to 
make it up to them as far as in us lies in these 
times of progressive thought. 

And now are we glad or sorry that we 
know what life is ? 

Girls to-day do not drift into matrimony 
because they have no other course open to 
them. The young of the present day have 
not the excuse of their brothers and sisters 
of even twenty years ago ; they cannot plead 
ignorance, they know what they are doing, 
and do it with their eyes open. Many now 
think deeply, and regulate their lives according 
to the views they hold. 
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When we think of the literature that was 
provided for us in the days of our youth, it is 
really not surprising that there have been so 
many unhappy homes, so many ruined lives. 
The " pretty story " was often responsible, 
with the false views of life there represented. 
The girls and the young adorables were pre- 
sented as regarding each other with shy coyness, 
while papa and mamma were asked whether 
the lover might kiss his lady-love's hand — if 
some one was looking on, of course ! 

In these " pretty stories " the lives of the 
young people were lived before they were 
wed, and after having had a few silly mis- 
understandings they were married " and lived 
happily ever after " ! Even our fairy stories 
encouraged this idea. 

Small wonder that the young people found 
life, with all its emotion and difficulties just 
unfolding, was not all they had been led 
to believe. They were unprepared for the 
realities of life, bewildered and shy. They did 
not dare to speak to their mothers and seek 
their advice, for in those days it was considered 
improper to speak of love except in poetry, 
and then only of the loves of gods and goddesses 
or of little birds ! v 
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I think our acquired knowledge leads to 
greater happiness. Temperament, of course, 
plays an important part in the amount of 
happiness we find in life, not forgetting the 
matter of health. 

There is a sacredness attached to the ideals 
of our youth, when we build a mental universe 
around ourselves. Later in life we may find 
that much of our religion is really the debris 
of our grandparent, science. We then begin 
reconstruction. When circumstances alter our 
perspective we have many bewildering mental 
conflicts. For instance, when we find ourselves 
face to face with finance and conscience, what 
are we to do ? For they are both charming 
things, but they will not mix. 

When brought face to face with life in one 
hand and death in the other, we find ideals 
that we have despised in public and are 
frightened of in the dark. 

In the mixture of pain and pleasure, laughter 
and tears, lies the tragedy of our lives. From 
the sublime we pass to the ridiculous ; however, 
it is necessary to reach the sublime first, other- 
wise, speaking generally, it may easily fail to 
be picturesque. 
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, CHAPTER IV 

The Way we make Friends — A Baby, but no Baby Clothes 
— A Bath on a Station Platform — ^^A Stranger Helps — 
Strange Find in a Hotel Bedroom — Author Fears being 
taken for a Thief — The Dentist has to Wait — 
Expostulating Man and Angry Housemaid have Words — 
Author Intervenes — A Cross-examination — A Grateful 
Owner — Shall it be Tips, or Drinks for Author ? — A 
Joke at Brighton— William King — Starving amid 
Plenty — Punished for Cruelty — A Jew Friend — 
Twenty Thousand for St. George's Hospital — Some- 
body Else's Portmanteau — Opened with a Crow-bar — 
Somebody loses a Shilling — An Irish Lordling Helps 
Himself — Jim Lowther in a Lawyer's Office — A Non- 
conformist in Pain — German Count's Peculiarities — 
Lord Kitchener Waltzes. 

In what strange ways we make our friends ! 
I have been looking back at the curious way 
in which I have made some of mine, especially 
when travelling. 

Once when I had made careful calculations 
so that I might arrive in the East and settle 
into a bungalow before the arrival of a little 
stranger, my well-laid plans went astray, as 
none of the heavy luggage, for some unex- 
plained reason, arrived at the time it was 
expected. All we had with us were everyday 
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necessities, A kindly lady whom I had never 
before met, having only a short time before 
passed through the same ordeal, came to the 
rescue with all that was needed. We became 
great friends, and her baby had to go on short 
commons so as to leave some for mine. 

On another occasion, when travelling in an 
out-of-the-way part of India in the hot weather, 
with my small baby suffering from prickly 
heat, after two nights and a day in the train, 
I determined at all costs to make a great effort 
when we stopped for breakfast the next morning 
to get a tub somehow for my poor bairn. 
Unfortunately I could not speak the language 
at all well at the time, and was struggling 
valiantly, but miserably, with the native 
attendant to get a bath. The waiting-room 
was packed with women and children, so I 
dragged my baby's packing bath on to the 
platform and demanded hot water from every 
one who passed me, without much effect. 
They all said " Bord atcha" (very good), and 
came back no more. 

Presently a voice behind me said, " Can I 
help you ? " It was a blessed Englishman, 
and being quite young, I laughingly said, 
" Oh, thank you. I am trying to get some 
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water to bath my baby, and the waiting-room 
is full of people who can speak the language 
better than I can." The blessed stranger got 
everything I wanted, and disappeared to feed 
in the railv^ay refreshment-room. 

I was busy endeavouring to get a slippery 
baby out of the bath with one hand, while 
trying with the other to spread the bath-towel 
wherein to wrap it, when back came my kind 
man\ pulled the towel out of my hand and 
held it for the slippery baby ; after which, 
finding I had not had time to get any breakfast 
myself, he went and fetched me some, which I 
ate, while between us we repacked the bath. 
We swore eternal friendship, and wrote to one 
another for a long time, but never met any 
more, I am sorry to say, though we were often 
on the point of doing so when something 
prevented it. My husband went and stayed 
with him once to ride a horse for him in some 
races, but by degrees our friendship became a 
thing of the past, I came home to England, 
and -he stayed in India. 

I hope that now we have grown so self- 
reliant and independent, men will not forget 
their chivalry, for it is very delightful. I 
have always noticed when abroad and in 
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tight corners that men quickly come to the 
rescue of any one wanting help ; in England 
they could not bring themselves to unbend 
sufficiently ; it must be something in the 
climate. 

Once, in pre-war times, I made a friend in 
a very curious way. 

I had gone up to town to spend a few 
days at the Grand Hotel, in Trafalgar Square. 
When shown into my bedroom I found the 
chambermaid busy there, and full of apologies 
at the state of the room, explaining that, 
owing to the hotel being very full, the room 
had only just been vacated by a gentleman. 
I did not see much amiss, beyond a few 
cigarette ends in the fireplace. The bed was 
made, clean towels in their proper place, and 
so forth. I told the maid that as soon as I 
had unpacked I was going out, and then she 
would have plenty of time to finish her work, 
so she departed somewhat comforted, and I 
unpacked. 

Having arranged all to my liking, I put 
my dressing-case into my dress-basket, locked 
it, and put the key for safety under the mattress 
of the bed, fearing I might lose it if I took 
it out with me. While poking it under the 
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mattress I felt something not usually found 
there — a kind of parcel. I thought I had 
better examine further, for fear some one had 
gone away and left by mistake a baby or some 
such embarrassing thing. It turned out to be 
a brown paper parcel, about twelve inches long 
by ten wide, rather flat and tied up with a 
pink tape. First I thought I would ring for 
the chambermaid and ask her whether she 
knew anything about it ; then decided to see 
first what was in the parcel, for possibly other 
people put things for safety under mattresses, 
as I had done my key. It might be documents 
or letters of importance. At any rate the 
chambermaid had made the bed ; perhaps in 
her hurry she had not turned the mattress. 
Having with care untied the tape, I spread 
the parcel flat on the dressing-table. After 
unwrapping numerous pieces of tissue paper 
and some cotton-wool, I came to a com- 
paratively small packet containing a number 
of unset diamonds of various sizes and great 
brilliancy, probably worth some thousands of 
pounds. Fortunately, having spread the parcel 
out flat, none fell on the floor. I sat and 
gazed at them in a foolish sort of way, seeking 
inspiration. 
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Was this the result of some robbery ? 

Supposing somebody suddenly opened the 
door and seized me by the hair of my head, 
saying, " Now I have got you," and accused 
me of stealing them. What on earth could 
I say ? It would be rather tame to say I had 
found them. 

All this time the dentist was waiting for 
me to keep an appointment, but that could 
not be helped. Better to have diamonds on 
the table than gold in my teeth. 

I have always rather prided myself on 
trying to do the right thing first shot in 
crises, and was making up my mind as to 
what was the proper thing to do in the 
circumstances, deciding at last to put them in 
my dressing-case and carry them down to the 
hotel authorities. 

I had just packed them all up again in their 
various pieces of paper and placed them in my 
dressing-case, which was now in my hand, when 
I heard hurried stepsfcoming down the corridor, 
and an argument being carried on between the 
chambermaid and a man in a great state of 
excitement. They arrived outside my door. I 
was glad I had counted the diamonds and put 
them away safely. The man was demanding 
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to be let into my room, the maid protesting 
it could not be allowed, as a lady was now in 
occupation. 

From the agonised tones of the expostulating 
man I thought he must be the thief, or the 
owner of the diamonds, or possibly some un- 
fortunate valet whose character depended on 
finding them. So with my dressing-case 
clutched firmly in my hand I opened the door. 
A breathless, white and perspiring man burst 
in upon me. He had a large corporation, 
bulging eyes, and a big nose. Amid breathless 
apologies he explained that he had occupied 
the room only a few hours before, had left 
a parcel under the mattress, and had come to 
fetch it. Here the chambermaid said, " Im- 
possible, sir. I have just made the bed and 
saw nothing." We were both eyed suspiciously. 
Might we not both be in league to rob him ? 
Certain rather pointed remarks were made to 
the girl, her rejoinders were equally barbed, 
and I gathered that judges would be re- 
quisitioned before long to decide who was a 
liar, and who was a thief. 

I thought it about time I joined in, and 
said, as a matter of fact, I had found a parcel 
under the mattress, and if the man would stop 
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making such a commotion, and the maid cease 
talking about, fetching policemen, I would go 
downstairs to the office with him, and if he 
could accurately describe the contents of the 
parcel, I would give it him. 

The poor man's relief was so great on 
hearing I had found his precious parcel that 
he gave a sigh that lifted my curls up and 
down on my forehead. Mopping his brow, 
he said, " Oh, Madam, I thank you." 

We proceeded in the lift downstairs, but 
he begged me not to go into the office and 
make it public. Would J not go into the 
drawing-room instead ? Seeing two old ladies 
sitting in the corner who looked as if they 
could be relied upon to give healthy screams 
if I got bashed on the head or stabbed, I 
consented, and opened the inquiry (feeling 
very official and judicial) by saying : — 

" Now, tell me what is in the parcel." 

" No, Madam, I cannot. I know, of course, 
but I cannot tell you." 

" Why not ? Is it papers and documents ? " 

" Phew ! No, no." 

" Is it wearing apparel ? " 

" No, no," in an exasperated voice. 

" Well, I am sorry, but if you cannot tell 
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me what is in the parcel that you say you 
have lost, I cannot possibly give it up to 
you," and I moved toward the door. 

This was too much, and he followed me, 
whispering into my ear with a heavy accent 
on the first word : — 

"Precious stodes (stones)." 
" What stones, and how many ? " 
He then told me the exact number of the 
large stones and the exact number of the 
smaller, and drawing a paper from his pocket, 
showed me a list of packages, with numbers 
in red ink at the sides denoting the number 
of the stones in each packet, and pointing 
out the missing parcel with its stones correctly 
numbered. I then asked whether he had a 
card he could give me showing his name and 
address. This he did with alacrity, proving 
him to be a diamond merchant from Hatton 
Garden and Paris. He explained that he 
had occupied the bedroom now mine pro 
tern, in the hotel the night before I arrived ; 
and for safety put the jewels under the 
mattress while he slept, and in his hurry after 
over-sleeping himself must have overlooked 
one when packing up, and he had not dis- 
covered his loss until actually seated in the 
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train for Dover on his way to Paris. While 
waiting for the train to start he counted his 
packets and found one missing. He returned 
hastily and we know the rest. 

I now handed the parcel to its owner, asking 
him to count the stones and give me a receipt 
for them. With a tender affectionate touch 
he smoothed out each piece of paper, counted 
the " precious stodes," and taking a glass out 
of his pocket, screwed it into his eye, examined 
them, and then weighed them in a most 
fascinating pair of scales. 

All was well, I had not stolen any or 
substituted inferior ones, and they were once 
more done up and put into an inside pocket 
of his coat, which he buttoned up safely, while 
he took a general survey of the room with 
a view to possible witnesses. I then pressed 
for my receipt, and he agreed at once, but 
asking what name he should write down 
for me, I replied, " Occupant of room . . . 
(I forget now what the number was, but 
think it was 125), Grand Hotel, June 4, 
1 904 ; " that would be sufficient. 

It now amused me to see the conflict going 
on in the poor man's mind : how could 
he show his pleasure and gratitude at the 
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recovery of his lost " precious stodes " ? First 
he chinked some Coin in his pocket, thinking 
the usual procedure was a tip. I could see 
that idea was abandoned, and the chinking in 
the trouser pocket ceased. Then perhaps a 
drink ? . . . No, perish the thought. Perhaps 
some little present ? . . . Yes, of course, that 
was it. 

" Madam, is there any little thing, any small 
article of jewellery that you may be wanting 
that is within my modest means to present to 
you, as a small return for your kindness ? " 

I hastened to thank him and to say that 
he was under no sort of obligation, that I 
only returned what was his own, but that, 
of course, I had to assure myself the jewels 
were his and that all was in order. 

" Well, Madam, I wish you a good day," 
with a warm shake of the hand. 

Exit Diamond Merchant, and the Woman 
of no Importance went to her room to dress 
for dinner, it being much too late to visit 
the dentist. 

Whether the Diamond Merchant who pre- 
fers to be nameless went to the office and 
found out my name or not, I cannot say, but 
a year or two later at Brighton I was standing 
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talking to some relations inside the door of 
the hotel where we were staying, when I saw 
a man making sweeping bows and hat-liftings. 
It was my friend of the Grand Hotel. 

When I went to my room before dinner 
I found a most artistic and beautiful basket 
of flowers awaiting me, with a card tied on 
the handle from the Diamond Merchant 
asking me to accept them. 

Passing through the hall the next day I 
saw my newly found friend, and thanked him 
for the flowers. He then said if at any 
future time he could be of the smallest service 
to me, it would give him much pleasure, 
etc, — I was to command him. 

Jokingly I said, " Thank you. Some day 
when I have to be resplendent I shall come 
to you to lend me a diamond crown that will 
outshine everybody else's," 

Quite seriously he replied that would be 
an easy matter, and any time I wanted 
such a thing, and would let him know, he 
would bring it to me himself, and fetch it 
again when I had done with it, so that no 
one should be any the wiser, I laughed and 
thanked him, but I could see he was really 
in earnest and wishing to be kind. 
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So if some day I appear wearing a sur- 
passingly beautiful diamond crown worth 
more than half a crown, please know it will 
be lent me by the Diamond Merchant. 

The beauty of the whole matter lay in the 
fact that there was nothing to be grateful 
about. I simply returned the man's own 
parcel to him. Voila I 

How little we know in the morning what 
the day holds for us, what new friends we 
shall make, and how it will come about ! 

The way William King made his friends 
forms, I think, an interesting story. He was 
a poor youth on the streets without a penny. 
One day he was wandering down New Bond 
Street, with his hands in his empty pockets, 
and wondering what he should do to get 
some dinner, when he noticed a man riding 
down the street towards him, who stopped 
opposite a shop, evidently with the intention 
of going into it. Here was a chance. King 
ran up and offered to hold the horse. His 
offer was accepted, and when the rider came 
back to mount his horse he gave the youth 
sixpence. This was grand ; he had some 
capital at last. Threepence of it was spent in 
buying something for his dinner ; this he took 
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to a cookhouse to have it cooked for him. 
When he returned, looking forward to his 
feast, he found a cat eating it. He was so 
disappointed and angry that he threw the 
cat into the oven and killed it. For this 
cruelty I am glad to say he was punished by 
being sent to prison for some months. When 
he came out he was once more on the streets, 
without a farthing in the world, and was 
wandering down Marylebone Street when 
he saw an old man putting up the shutters 
of his shop. He offered to help, and said 
he was dreadfully hungry. The owner of 
the shop and shutters was an old Jew. He 
listened to the boy's story of how cruel he 
had been to the cat, and how he had been in 
prison for it. The kindly old man gave the lad 
some tea, and told him he could sleep under 
the counter and help with the shutters in the 
morning if he liked. This led to regular 
employment at a small wage. The lad proved 
useful, and impressed the old shopkeeper by 
the way he kept talking of his remorse about 
the poor cat that had only been hungry, like 
himself, and how it haunted him. Indeed, 
for long he was not allowed to forget it, as he 
became known by the name of " Cat King." 
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The Jew grew more and more interested 
in the lad, and one day said to him, "I 
wonder whether I can trust you with an 
important matter of business." The boy's 
eyes sparkled, and he said, " Truly, sir, you 
can." 

" Well, I want you to take a very valuable 
vase to Baron Rothschild, show it to him, 
and see whether he would care to have 
it. King looked down at his clothes and 
boots, saying, " Why, they wouldn't let me 
in." 

Nevertheless, he was told to go : there 
was nothing to be ashamed of, he was not 
going to take anything away, but to take 
something. So with the valuable vase in his 
arms he went to try his luck. The footman 
turned him away with scorn. Just as King 
turned round to go and say, " I told you so," 
to his employer, who should drive up to the 
door but Baron Rothschild himself, and asked 
what he was doing. 

King explained his errand, and was taken 
into the house, while the vase was examined 
and at once bought. So strongly was he 
attracted by the boy's manners, that he gave 
him employment in the house, and he rose 
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from that time steadily, until he was made 
caretaker and purchaser of all the works of 
art collected by his new employer. 

When the Jew shopkeeper died, he left 
all his money to the conscience-stricken youth 
who had helped him with his shutters and 
been so miserable about having been cruel 
to the hungry cat. 

King grew up, saved all his money, spend- 
ing no more than he was obliged, and 
never married, for he was always thinking he 
had never been sufficiently punished for his 
cruelty, and he wanted to save every penny 
he could to give towards the relief of the 
sufferings of others. When he died he left 
j^ 1 00,000 to St. George's Hospital, and 
;(^2o,ooo to another charitable institution, 
probably in connection with starving or ill- 
treated animals, but of this I am not sure, 
it may have been some other form of charity, 
but the money was forthcoming, and he 
hoped by benefiting sufferers to earn his 
happiness in his new life. It has always 
struck me as a wonderful story. King's 
picture was hung in one of the wards in the 
hospital for a long time, and then, when it 
was feared dirt and dust might be harboured, 
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it was removed to the Secretary's room, where 
it now is, or was a short time ago. 

The Jews are wonderful people. I have 
known them do some exceedingly kind 
actions in an unostentatious way. They, 
beyond men of all other religions, seem averse 
from their left hand knowing what their 
right hand is doing, and are like the Free- 
masons, always ready to help one another. 

Life provides with plenty of amusement 
those who are able to see the funny side of things, 

I remember coming up from the Isle of 
Wight for a big ball to which all the world 
and their wives had been invited. As I wanted 
only my ballroom kit and night garments, 
I packed them in an old portmanteau of my 
husband's, he, poor soul, being far away 
serving King and Country. 

My destination was the Coburg Hotel, 
which has changed its name since the War. 
A few friends dined with me before I put on 
my finery, and we chatted so long after dinner 
that I found I had hardly allowed myself time 
to dress, as I had my things to unpack. 

I hurried into my room, the straps were all 
undone ready for me, so I proceeded to open 
the portmanteau, but something had happened 
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to it, nothing would persuade it to be obedient. 
I never put labels on my luggage in those 
days, or locked anything, so I was surprised. 
I thought the lock must have got jammed 
somehow, so sent for a man to come with a 
crowbar, or some such thing, to open it for 
me, as I had no time to waste. 

After seriously injuring the wretched thing, 
the man with the crowbar found his way in, 
and as he wrenched the top up, out flew a 
man's white waistcoat and a pair of trousers, 
followed by his shoes ! The man with the 
crowbar scratched his head, looked earnestly 
at them spread on the floor, and then at 
me — rather suspiciously, I thought. The 
manageress, who had come to help, grasped 
the situation, but there was no time to get 
back to the station and see whether my 
portmanteau was there and return this one to 
be claimed by its rightful owner. 

All thought of the ball had to be given up, 
and with the much -battered portmanteau I 
returned to the station and explained that 
somehow I had got the wrong luggage, and 
left it with the railway authorities, asking 
them to try and find mine and let me know. 

Some friends provided me with what I 
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wanted for the night, and I went to bed. 
Early, the next morning a telegram summoned 
me to the station to claim my property. I 
hastened to do so, and found the unhappy 
owner of 'the portmanteau waiting for me, 
to see that all was intact, as the authorities 
would not allow him to go away with his 
own until I arrived and counted the contents 
of mine. In fact, we both had to run through 
our lists from memory. The owner of the 
much-injured portmanteau stood and looked 
at it ruefully, while I apologised for its state, 
explaining how it happened. He was a young 
man, rather smart, very civil, but distinctly 
hostile in his heart ; I could see that. The 
more I floundered about apologising, the more 
he bowed and said nothing. Then, when it 
came to my turn to have to describe everything 
in my luggage before being allowed to take 
it away, I solemnly began : " Pink stockings, 

hot-water bag " This was too much for 

him, and he had to laugh. We then exchanged 
notes of how it must have happened, and told 
ourselves we were sure to hear it was the dance 
of the season. It always is if we happen not 
to be there, just as it is the run of the season if 
we are not out. 
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I have learned my lesson. I now tie labels 
on all available places and lock my luggage ; 
it really is madness not to do so, but then I 
think we are all rather mad in some w^ay or 
other. When in love I suppose we all are, but 
that is a disease more than a madness, and cures 
itself before long. But, like the measles and the 
mumps, it is well to get it over early in life. 

It is rather disturbing after being intimately 
acquainted with people for some twenty years 
and thinking you thoroughly understand them, 
for them suddenly to do something that proves 
you have not known them at all. 

This was brought home to me once by a 
man no longer young, whose great pleasure in 
life was derived from his books. He was a 
student of psychology, with a logical and 
mathematical mind ; could argue sanely and 
cleverly the " fors " and " againsts " of life's 
most pressing and difficult problems. Yet 
this wise man suddenly lost his balance and 
married a very young girl who had no literary 
tastes, and with whom he could not have one 
idea in common. For a time, of course, all 
was coukur de rose, then, equally of course, he 
awoke from his mental aberration and had 
the bill to pay. 
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Our madness attacks us all in different ways, 
and there seems to be no accounting for the 
form it will take. 

The following is a curious instance. The wife 
of a neighbour of ours, whom I will call Mrs. 
X, was travelling in the same railway carriage 
with us to town. Her husband had a beautiful 
place, and lavished on his wife all the delightful 
gifts he could think of. When the refresh- 
ment-car attendant came to say luncheon was 
ready, we all began to move in that direction. 
An old lady sitting opposite Mrs. X dropped 
a shilling out of her purse on to the seat she 
had just vacated, without knowing she had 
done so. Before I had time to reach the seat 
and return the shilling to the old lady, now on 
her way down the corridor, Mrs. X, thinking 
no one had seen, dropped her handkerchief 
over it, picked both up together, and slipped 
them into the bag hanging on her wrist ! 

Now, what could make her do such a 
thing ? She did not want shillings. 

When we all returned to our places after 
luncheon I felt most uncomfortable ; the old 
lady showed no sign of having missed her 
shilling, and certainly it was not returned to 
her. There was nothing for me to do but 
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pretend I had not seen the transaction. 
This particular form of madness seems not 
uncommon. 

When we were staying in Ireland with a 
certain Marquess for hunting, his brother 
had a habit of wandering in and out of 
people's bedrooms uninvited. As far as I 
know, his excursions did not take him to my 
room, but he went into my man's and helped 
himself to some silk socks he fancied and 
a beautifully bound volume of Tennyson's 
poems. 

I heard this little peculiarity being discussed 
by some of the ladies of the party, and was 
asked whether I had lost anything, to which 
I replied, " No, not that I am aware of," and 
then heard that he had been into the room of 
a lady near mine and taken her button-hook ! 

I suggested that we should ask him for the 
things as if he had only borrowed them, but, 
on second thoughts, came to the conclusion 
we had better not, as it might make a dis- 
agreeable situation. 

Then there was dear old James Lowther, a 
man sane enough and full of common sense, 
yet at times erratic. When he required legal 
advice, which was not infrequent, as he looked 
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after many people's affairs for them, and often 
had difficult questions to decide relating to 
racing and other matters, he used to rush into 
Messrs. Lumley & Lumley, his solicitors in 
Conduit Street, and state his case in loud and 
strident tones while walking up and down the 
room, then, without waiting for any advice, 
dash out again ; the advice had to follow by 
post. Mr. Lowther was always in a hurry, 
never found time even to adjust his sock sus- 
penders, and said, when I asked him why he 
had not waited for Lumley's advice, " Oh, it 
will be all right, Lumleys will see it through." 

Then, again, look at Parnell's and Charles 
Dilke's moments of madness. 

The fact is, we are not always what we 
seem, and many of us do not know ourselves. 
There is a man who is for ever telling us 
how hardy he is — no molly-coddling for him, 
nothing but cold baths at 7 a.m., summer and 
winter, his bedroom window open when the 
thermometer is at freezing-point, and so on. 
Imagine my amusement when he was unable 
to come to a dance at our house because he 
had burnt his foot against his wife's hot-water 
bottle ! I suppose it is difficult to be really 
sincere, even to ourselves, or do we think we 
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believe what we are saying until something 
awakens us to our true selves ? An old man 
who used to work for us in the garden some- 
times, was, when not otherwise engaged, a 
Nonconformist preacher at open-air meetings. 
He used to hold forth eloquently to his con- 
gregation on the efificacy of prayer. All they 
had to do was to ask for what they wanted, 
and in good time their prayers would be 
answered. 

He was suddenly taken very ill, and the 
doctor sent for in hot haste, as the preacher 
was in great pain. When the doctor arrived, 
he said an immediate operation was imperative 
or he would die, and he must be taken at 
once to the hospital. Feeling he must live 
up to what he had so often preached, the 
patient said, " No, doctor, kneel down and 
pray that this awful pain may pass." 

The doctor, no doubt accustomed to many 
strange requests, good-naturedly went down on 
his marrow bones and offered up an eloquent 
little impromptu prayer, but before he had 
finished he was interrupted by the preacher, 

who shouted, " Oh, d n it all, doctor, the 

pain gets worse. Take me to the — something 
— hospital." 
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We can only suppose that the pain had 
deprived him temporarily of his reason ! 

A certain German Count and his wife, 
whom we used to know before we had a 
difference 9f opinion with Germany, invited 
us to go and stay with them. I hardly knew 
the man, but he was very eager for my son's 
advice about a pack of hounds he was starting, 
so we went. I sat next my host the first 
night at dinner, and he was trying to introduce 
me to an awful dish of chopped cabbage and 
vinegar, and I think pickles, when suddenly 
he pushed his plate away from him, shoved 
back his chair with much clatter, and rushed 
out of the room. 

I thought politeness required me to take 
no notice, perhaps something had gone wrong 
with his interior economy, or he had swallowed 
a bone, but in spite of my endeavour to appear 
as usual, I know. I got rather red in the face 
from surprise and wondering what was wrong, 
when my hostess addressed me from her end of 
the table, saying I was not to be " allarumed," 
nothing was the matter, but her husband was 
a poet, and whenever an idea came to him he 
made a point of immediately writing it down, 
before it escaped him again. Presently the 
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poet returned, and went on with his dinner as 
if nothing had happened. 

We had another experience of the poet's 
peculiarity when he came to pay us a return 
visit. I persuaded him to come to church 
with us, as I was sure the villagers would love 
to see a live German Count. I promised him 
an armchair and a fire in our big horse-box 
sort of pew. He had a good voice, and 
rather enjoyed warbling during the hymns. 
While so doing, the old sexton handed 
round the offertory plate, and we all put in 
our mite, but the Count whispered something 
to the old man, who, when he at last under- 
stood what was wanted, hurried away, returning 
with a piece of paper and pencil from the 
vestry. The sexton, and indeed all of us, 
thought he was about to write an I.O.U. to 
place in the plate. The Count, with bows and 
smiles, thanked the old man and began to 
write, resting the paper on the side of the 
pew. The sexton waited, the hymn was 
drawing to a close and he had still a good 
many more people to visit with the plate. 
The Count ceased writing, folded up the 
paper — and put it in his pocket. I then 
guessed it was the poetry business once again, 
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and made faces at the sexton to hurry on, but 
we were all rather disappointed. 

Before he left he wrote some verses, some- 
thing about my eyes, but I am too modest to 
reproduce jhem — the verses I mean, not my 
eyes. 

Yes, certainly, we are all a little mad at 
times. 

I once thought Lord Kitchener had taken 
leave of his senses, for he came up to me at a 
Caledonian ball and said he wanted to dance 
with me. I explained how very sorry I was 
that I had not one left to give him. 

He then said if he could arrange for an 
extra, would I dance it with him ? Knowing 
that he hated dancing, had not the faintest idea 
of any of the steps, and did not know one tune 
from another, with the exception of" God Save 
the King " and " Annie Laurie," which latter 
he loved, I imagined it was a square dance he 
wanted. Imagine my feelings when I found 
he had arranged for an extra, and it was a 
waltz ! 

He did his best and so did I ; but it 
was a strange performance. We started in 
the correct position. He led off with a long 
stride with one leg, paused for a second or 
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two, turned round quickly and did the same 
thing with the other leg. I filled in the 
intervals by dancing round him, just to keep 
up the idea. When he started off with his 
first long stride he feared he was leaving me 
behind, so, I was going to say he seized me by 
the scrufF of my neck, but it was really the 
scrufF of my dress behind which he seized, 
and carried me along with him. 

After a turn or two I suggested sitting 
down for a rest, and having a chat. He 
agreed, being in a profuse perspiration, but 
said, with a beaming smile and stiff little bow, 
" That was fine ! I felt sure I could dance 
with you." 

I think I must surely be the only woman 
on the face of the earth with whom he ever 
danced, or thought he had danced, a waltz. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Last King of England — Democratic Royalty — The 
Education of Royal Children — The Prince of Wales^ — 
Why he is Popular — A Lost Opportunity — The Queen- 
Mother on Rose Day — In her Country Home — 
Sandringham — A Gift from the County — Her Love for 
Animals — Pathetic Memorials — A Game of Bridge — 
The Queen's Shilling — Prince Bismarck's Views on 
King Edward — The Purity of the Queen's Court — 
Memories of Queen Victoria — Her Sympathy — The 
Dignified Speaker in an Undignified Position — Queen 
Mary's Motherly Love — The King on Extravagance — 
Some of the Annoyances of Sovereigns — The . Kaiser's 
Opinion of the British Army — And of English 
Hostesses — Patriotic Discretion — King Edward in an 
Earthquake — An Incident at Punchestown Races. 

Life as we live it to-day is very democratic ; 
even our Royalties are becoming democratic, 
wishing equal rights and privileges for all ; 
perhaps it is well to march with the times. 

Not long ago somebody said to me, " We 
have seen the last King of England," and at 
the moment it seemed quite possible, but 
England has been more or less saved by the 
Prince of Wales. It is not yet fully realised 
what he has done for the country, how much 
he has appealed to it with his youthfulness, 
sporting instincts and homely natural speeches. 
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It is, of course, the proper thing to kowtow, 
as the Chinese would say, to all Royalties, but 
in all sincerity the Prince of Wales has done 
more for England than he has any idea of. 
Kings and Queens live in a world of flattery 
and cajolery ; it must be difficult for them to 
know the truth, and difficult not to think 
themselves perfect. 

The study of English history no doubt 
teaches them a good deal, and the last few 
years have opened the eyes of all. No King 
dare call his life his own. 

In his early youth the Prince of Wales 
was considered by the public as delicate, 
characterless, and melancholy. The education 
of Royal children has a tendency that way. 
Besides the usual A B C of everyday life, they 
have to learn many languages and cultivate a 
dual existence, remembering, above all things, 
that they must never be natural, never speak 
their minds, and never forget their position or 
the fierce light that beats on thrones and those 
around them. How trying ! 

We were given to understand that when 

the Prince was undergoing his training at sea 

he mixed with his fellow-students freely, was, 

in fact, one of them, and not singled out for any 
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special mark of favour, yet one of the lads in 
training on the same ship tells me this is 
entirely a mistake. The Prince had to spend 
the best part of his time in the captain's 
cabin ; only once did he succeed in getting 
away and joining his comrades at their mess 
below. He appeared to enjoy the experience 
immensely, and so did his companions. 

As soon as the schoolboy thraldom was 
over and England left behind, the Prince 
quickly lost his nervousness. In France he 
was so natural and unassuming that people 
delighted in him. I have always been sorry 
he was not allowed to have some nice little 
harmless wound ; it would have been the 
biggest political move of the war. The 
Mother Country would have gone mad with 
loyalty, love and admiration, and believed 
then that he really was fighting for the old 
country. I shall always think a very great 
opportunity was lost ; he would have been 
loved and worshipped evermore, and have 
drawn a huge bond of sympathy around the 
King and Queen. 

But even without the politic wound he 
was exceedingly popular, though many people 
have wondered what all the ribbons represent. 
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It was not, however, his experiences in 
France that seated him so firmly in the hearts 
of the British public, but his tour of the 
Dominions, where he ceased to be a figure- 
head and gained his own confidence and self- 
respect. His speeches lost the dictatorial tone 
and became natural, most of them containing 
some happy, homely sentence which fired the 
hearts of his audience. His youthful appear- 
ance and obvious enjoyment of life, combined 
with his gentle manners, were persuasive. 
All this was doing great work for this country 
at a time when its fundamental upheavals were 
portentous. No one in this country, or any 
other, can truly say our Royalties do not set 
a good example, do not devote their lives to 
the interests of their people. That the country 
appreciates this, is, I think, proved by the 
way they can travel about, when and where 
they like, in safety, barring occasional mad- 
men ; I doubt whether there is a hand among 
British-born people which would not be raised 
to protect them. 

For instance, look at our Queen-Mother 
(delightful title) on Rose Day, June 23rd, 
which she has made especially her own •; how 
pleasant it was to see her drive through the 
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crowded streets, practically unprotected ! What 
other Royalties in the world can do so with 
safety ? 

No protection is needed for her. In the 
first place, 'the English crowd is the best- 
mannered of all the crowds I have ever seen, 
and they have been many, and at times 
alarming. 

In the second place, I doubt whether there 
is one among the crowd who would not 
bitterly resent the smallest indignity toward 
her. All are allowed to crowd round her 
carriage, while every one looks eagerly for one 
of her own peculiarly gracious bows, which 
no one has ever been able to imitate. Some- 
times she smiles as if to tell them that she is 
grateful for their affection and that it is fully 
returned. 

Each person in the crowd is perfectly 
certain that her smile is especially directed 
at himself or herself, which is quite as it 
should be. 

We all know her as Queen, admire her 
beauty and dignity, as well as her charming 
manner, but it has not been everybody's 
privilege to see her as wife and mother in her 
home at Sandringham, where the happiest 
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years of her life have been spent, while her 
Consort and children were still around her, 
and the world full of promise. 

There is no disloyalty in writing of her life 
there, revealing as it does her unselfish thought 
for all around her, the old people, the young, 
her many pets. 

She has a deep love for animals ; their 
very dependence appeals to her. Well do I 
remember her anxiety about the poor little 
pit ponies left underground during the Tony- 
pandy strikes, and her pleasure when she 
heard they had been rescued by a band of 
brave men at the risk of their own lives. 

Sandringham bears the impress of the 
Queen-Mother's tastes. It reminds me of 
the Garden of Eden, where we are given to 
understand the animals had no fear. So it is 
in these Norfolk grounds. 

As you drive or walk up to the handsome 
iron gates, which were a gift from the people 
of the county, the pheasants hardly move out of 
the way to allow you to pass, and the little birds 
nest peacefully and happily close to the house. 

If, instead of passing through the gates, you 
go round them and the wall to the left, a 
charming creeper-clad lodge will be found 
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leading into the stable-yard, where the horses 
have ideal homes. Old favourites follow their 
pleasure in the paddocks hard by. In her 
younger days the Queen was a good horse- 
woman, and looked well in the saddle. 

Across the path to the left of the stables 
lie the gardens, where the scent of the mig- 
nonette leads you to the beds of one of her 
favourite flowers. From these gardens a 
stroll past the stables leads to the comfortable 
kennels, where the precious specimens and 
much-loved pets who know nothing of her 
being Queen lick her hand and romp about 
her for pure love of herself. 

The kennels are surrounded by high rail- 
ings, but each division has a grass plot or 
garden for the inmates to play in, bask in the 
sun if they feel inclined and dream of rabbits 
and exciting hunts. 

On the other side of the Queen-Mother's 
very unpretentious country house stands the 
little church of Sandringham, covered with 
ivy and creepers. Hither for years Queen 
Alexandra has carried all her joys and many 
sorrows. 

It is a peaceful spot, " far from the madding 
crowd," where everything speaks to her of 
days that are no more, every tree, every stone 
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has a message for her. Queen Alexandra is 
a deeply religious woman, indeed her religion 
is the outstanding feature of her life, and 
she is intensely sympathetic. The memorial 
wreaths she sends to rest on the graves of her 
old friends are always accompanied by tender 
messages in her own handwriting, 

I remember how, when Princess of Wales, 
she placed with her own hands on the coffin 
of the Prince Imperial a wreath with the 
following inscription : — 

" In affectionate and sorrowful remembrance 

of him who lived a spotless life and died 

the death of a soldier, fighting for 

our Cause." 

In the dear little church at Sandringham 
are many pathetic memorials ; one of the 
most interesting records being the following 
thanksgiving of the then Princess of Wales, 
after her husband's desperate illness in 1871 : — 

" To the Glory of God. 

A Thanksgiving for His mercy. 

December nth, 1871. 

Alexandra. 

' When I was in trouble I called upon the 

Lord, and He heard me.' " 
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I think, if I remember rightly, it was on 
December 6th, in that year, that Sir William 
Gull told the Princess that her husband had 
passed the most fateful moment of his illness, 
and there was hope of his recovery. 

Her first thought was to write to the Rector 
of Sandringham, telling him that, thanks to 
God's goodness, her husband had turned the 
Corner, and it was hoped he would live ; 
adding that she was therefore able to leave 
him for a short time, and would like to attend 
a service in the House of Prayer, and devote 
those moments to offering, with the congre- 
gation of all those around who loved her 
husband, a prayer for him, and would the 
Rector be good enough to say the prayer 
early in the service, so that she might return 
to her husband's side ? 

The groom died who was stricken with 
typhoid at the same time as the Prince, and 
he lies in Sandringham churchyard. On his 
tombstone are the words chosen by the 
Princess, "The one shall be taken and the 
other left." All who have been near the 
Queen-Mother during her sorrows have been 
struck by her calmness. She prefers to suffer 
in silence, but she does not grieve as one from 
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whom all hope has fled, for her religion is 
very real. 

We all have to play our parts in the drama 
of life, but few have so difficult a part to play, 
and none a more strenuous life to lead, than 
Royalty. It is not realised by many what a 
strain is imposed by the endless round of 
engagements that fall to their lot, and perhaps 
all do not realise what a far-reaching influence 
their example has on the moral life of the 
community. If ever an illustration were 
needed Queen Alexandra has provided it, for 
no breath of scandal, no unkind stories have 
ever reached the world in connection with 
her Court. Yet she is neither a prude nor 
dull ; on the contrary, her nature is bright, 
she is interested in everything and has a keen 
sense of humour. When Monsieur Lacretelle 
was painting some of her dogs and about to 
pose them, he asked what positions she would 
prefer. The reply was, " Sitting down," or 
words to that effect in French. As the artist 
did not quite understand, she laughingly said, 
" Sitting on their behinds," and the situation 
was made quite clear. 

Once when Queen Alexandra had been 
playing bridge for trifling sums with some 
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of her friends, she found at the end of the 
game that she owed a shilling to a friend 
of mine, and asked how she should pay it ? 
He explained that he would like to have 
the shilling, and would wear it on his watch- 
chain for ever, and be able to say he had 
taken the Queen's shilling ! 

I remember Prince Bismarck speaking to 
me of King Edward's (then Prince of Wales) 
gift for diplomacy, saying what was quite 
true, namely that it was not the outcome of 
study or education, but of his insight into 
and sympathy with human nature, and to 
my great pleasure he finished up the con- 
versation by expressing his profound respect 
and admiration for Queen Alexandra and the 
purity of her Court. 

Once, when speaking of the Denmark 
sisters, the Kaiser said that Queen Alexandra 
was the most beautiful, the Tzarina the most 
amusing, and the Duchess of Cumberland 
the most beloved. 

Miss Charlotte KnoUys is perhaps Queen 
Alexandra's oldest and most valued friend, 
and has been a great comfort during her 
sorrows. But how little any of us know of 
the hearts and thoughts of even those dear 
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ones whose faces are photographed on our 
brains. _ Not the tenderest heart and nearest 
our own learns half the reasons why we 
smile and sigh. We stand alone, each one 
of us, whether Queen or peasant, and no 
one can help us ; we can see only by the 
light of our own lamp. 

The Queen-Mother must often look back 
upon the panorama of her life from the 
earliest days, when she lived a homely life 
with her own people in Denmark, under the 
tactful guidance of her mother, Queen Louise, 
on to the day, March 7th, 1862, when she 
landed, a promised bride, and passed under 
triumphal arches from which fluttered 
thousands of kindly greetings. She will 
remember Tennyson's charming lines begin- 
ning, " Sea-king's daughter from over the 
sea, Alexandra. . . ." Then later, she must 
remember the proud and happy moment of 
the arrival qf a prayed-for son, and the other 
critical moments of her life, filled with 
blessings and sorrows. The latest years must 
be terrible to look back upon, but happily 
for all of us there are compensations. 

The Queen-Mother has found much happi- 
ness in her children, and is devoted to her 
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grandchildren, while the knowledge that her 
own life has been so blameless and full of 
endeavour for the happiness of others must 
be comforting. 

Among the many scenes I have witnessed 
in which Queen Alexandra has taken part, 
none comes back to me so persistently as 
the Coronation, a day full of emotions for us 
all, the King and Queen not excepted. As 
they walked hand in hand to their places in 
the Abbey, tears were in the eyes of both, 
occasionally a few escaped and found hiding- 
places among the jewels. 

Lord Spencer, who was at all times a 
devoted servant and friend of their Majesties, 
was unable to keep his tears in check and 
they raced each other down his nose un- 
abashed, falling in silent streams. I close 
my eyes and see again the beautiful Queen 
leave her faldstool after the prayer of con- 
secration, bowing to the King as she passed 
him to her throne. 

The personal friendships of Royalties have 
to be carefully managed so as to avoid 
jealousies and the establishment of embarrass- 
ing precedents. Their friends realise this. 

In our latter-day Queens we have had fine 
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examples of mother-love and blameless lives. 
Look at the last three Queens, Victoria, 
Alexandra and Mary. It would be difficult to 
point to purer Courts than theirs have been. 

Queen Victoria was essentially a motherly 
woman, and nothing but the fact that she 
was Queen, with an important part to play, 
prevented her at times from throwing her 
arms around those in distress. I know from 
personal experience how sympathetic she was, 
and how really she felt for those who had been 
deprived of all that makes life lovely. She 
often shed tears of real sympathy. 

The two occasions on which Queen Vic- 
toria revisits me when I am in fairyland 
between Here and There, are first, when I 
was in trouble and she sent for me. Her 
tenderness was a revelation. I live through 
it all again. The other occasion which 
comes back to me was in 1897, during that 
trying, tiring Jubilee procession, when she 
looked, I thought, such a pathetic lonely little 
black figure in the midst of all the brilliant 
colour, glitter and surroundings ; with soldiers 
from all her dominions around her, who had 
come to take part in the great procession. I 
know she felt lonely and overwrought. It 
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was a great strain for her. Then one of 
those silly little details attracted my attention 
which at times save us from our emotion. 
It was the sight of the dignified Speaker 
packed awiay in his huge State-coach amid 
his war-paint, but unable to find room for 
the Mace, which had to travel with its head 
poked through the window. 

Very silly little things bring us to earth 
sometimes and make us laugh, more especially 
when feeling as if we want to cry. 

Queen Alexandra, of whom I have been 
writing, is full of mother-love, and I shall 
not easily forget Queen Mary and her misery 
when leaving her babies to go to India with 
her husband. 

She made magnificent efforts to control her 
quivering lips and eyes full of tears, but one 
or two unruly ones fell with a splash. It 
was evident to those who could read between 
the lines, the price she was paying for being 
Queen. 

Another great lady who was leaving Eng- 
land in similar circumstances said, when 
bidding me good-bye, " I envy all the women 
in their cottages doing the washing, with all 
their babies round them." Poor Queens ! 
They have to make their personal feelings 
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subservient to the good of their people and 
country — at least if they are wise they do. 
At all times theirs is a self-sacrificing life. 

I have heard people express a wish that 
our Queen Mary would dress more elabor- 
ately. She is always most plainly attired. 
She has, however, the woman's love of 
pretty things, and would, I know, spend more 
on fashionable adornment were it not that her 
stern sense of duty forbids it when there are 
so many wanting the necessaries of life. The 
King also feels strongly about extravagance, 
pointing out how revolutions in other countries 
have been the result of too much dress and 
selfish extravagance on the part of those 
who should have set better examples. 

Kings do not ever seem able to escape a 
certain amount of gossip and scandal, but 
fortunately a good deal of it never reaches 
their ears. 

King Edward came in for a fair share of 
comment, and he was rather sensitive about 
it. His nephew, the Kaiser, annoyed him 
exceedingly after the Tranby Croft affair 
by writing to him saying he thought that, 
"holding the position of a Colonel in the 
Prussian Hussars" it was most unbecoming to 
embroil himself in a gambling squabble while 
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playing with men young enough to be his 
sons. What, of course, made it the more 
annoying was that there was no suitable reply 
handy ! 

The Kaiser was a very observant person ; 
nothing ever escaped his eagle eye, and his 
summing up of people and things was often 
very true. 

Once, speaking of a visit to Gibraltar when 
Sir George White was Governor there, he 
said he considered Lady White one of the 
best hostesses he had ever met. Here I 
quite agree with him. I have known some 
delightful hostesses, but none with more 
naturally charming manners and under- 
standing. All her parties were exceedingly 
well organised ; and the Whites always kept 
open house. No such little contretemps 
ever happened at her parties as at times 
befalls most of us. No ghosts visited her 
feasts, no empty chair was ever allowed. If 
by any chance an expected guest did not 
arrive, the seat was removed and the table 
re-arranged before anybody knew anything 
about it. She was no less charming to the 
youngest subaltern and his wife than to the 
greatest big-wigs she often entertained. It 
was when being entertained by Sir George 
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White that the Kaiser said he did not think 
great things of our Army, but admitted that 
our officers were good sportsmen, though not 
professional soldiers ; he thought they entered 
the Army for sport, but led their men like 
good sportsmen and died like gentlemen at 
their head. 

I wonder what he thinks now about our 
Army and officers ? Poor man ! one cannot 
help feeling sorry for him — the mighty 
fallen — he was so arrogant, so proud and 
boastful of his Army, so certain there was 
not another to beat it in the world. 

I have rather wandered from our Royalties, 
but I think the Prince of Wales must feel 
relieved that there is no fear of his having to 
marry a German Princess. How hard to have 
to marry some one chosen for you, and not 
the person of your choice, but then Kings are 
allowed little peccadillos. I have often ad- 
mired the wonderful discretion, one might 
almost call it patriotism, of those who could 
talk if they chose, but who do not, on principle, 
though they know what they could say would 
be a big feather in their caps, but who do not 
believe in kissing and telling. 

Prince Eddy was his mother's favourite, 
Prince George his father's. 
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Once when King Edward, at that time 
Prince of Wales, was staying at Cannes in an 
hotel, there was an earthquake. I forget the 
exact year, but many people will remember 
it. There was a general rumble-tumble, walls 
deserted their habitual dignity and calm, 
furniture danced hornpipes — in fact there was 
a " general post " in some houses. 

Mr. Christopher Sykes, who was in the 
same hotel as His Royal Highness, rushed 
into his room, and in a voice of much agitation 
said, "Sir, will you oblige me by getting up?" 
The Prince and his bed had arrived at a curious 
angle at one corner of the room ; but from it 
came a voice, "Mr. Christopher Sykes, will 
you oblige me by leaving the room ? " But 
the Prince got out of bed all the same, to 
see whether Prince George was safe in an 
adjoining room. 

King Edward thoroughly enjoyed a good 
story and a joke, but resented any undue 
familiarity. He was staying in Ireland once 
long ago — it was, I think, at Carton, the Duke 
of Leinster's place — when it was the fashion to 
dance quadrilles and lancers to the tunes of 
nursery rhymes, while the dancers sang the 
words. 
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The Prince said he would certainly like to 
take part. He danced with a very beautiful 
Irish lady, and this is what they sang. 

Prince : Where are you going to, my pretty 
maid ? 

Lady : Fm going to lecture. Sir, she said. 

P. What is your subject, my pretty maid ? 

L. The painless extinction of man, she said- 

P. Then no one will marry you, my pretty 
maid. 

L. Advanced girls don't marry. Sir, she said. 

I cannot vouch for the truth of this story, 
not having been present, but it has been told 
me as very truth. 

At Punchestown Races once the King put 
his hand rather sharply with a friendly pat on 
the shoulder of the late Lady Londonderry, 
who was standing quite unconsciously with 
her back toward him. Turning sharply round 
to see who was greeting her in this friendly 
way, and discovering who it was, she made a 
curtsey and said, " Oh, Sir ! Am I wounded 
or knighted ? " TJiis tickled him very much. 

I ponder sometimes what it is that brings 
about great moral and social upheavals ; my 
conclusions as to moral upheavals can wait for 
another time. Social upheavals have many 
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times been brought about by letter-writing. 
This is a thought worth consideration. For 
it is not possible to keep up a warm friendship 
with man or woman if you sit down to write 
bearing in jnind the possibility of what you 
write being used against you at some future 
date. No one thanks us for letters full of 
platitudes and discussions on the weather. A 
letter, to be a pleasure to a friend, must be 
written just as you think and feel at the 
moment, exactly as though speaking. 

Yet letters that have at other times and in 
other circumstances and at different stages of 
our progress in civilisation been written in all 
innocence, may be read in after years with 
an entirely different interpretation. Not only 
does this apply to personal friendship, one of 
the most precious and jealously to be guarded 
treasures in life, but also to politics and inter- 
national diplomacy. King Edward had one or 
two tiresome experiences arising from letters 
which had been written in all innocence, 
but which later, unless retrieved, might have 
caused heart-burning and complications. I am 
not referring to any letters written by himself, 
but to certain occasions when it was considered 
important to get back some letters written by 
Queen Victoria, for instance some to Colonel 
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the Hon. Fred. Wellesley, who was Secretary 
to the Embassy at Vienna. They were written, 
I think, about the time of the surrender of 
Sedan. How they came to be written was as 
follows. 

There had been a big dinner or ceremony 
of some sort, and the Emperor made a speech 
saying many nice things of Queen Victoria. 
After the function was over Colonel Wellesley 
asked whether he might tell Queen Victoria 
of the kind things that had been said. In 
reply he was told, " Yes, if you write yourself, 
but it must not go through the usual diplomatic 
form." 

It is not usual for people to write direct to 
Kings and Queens unless they are personal 
friends, but Colonel Wellesley wrote the letter, 
receiving one in reply in the Queen's own 
handwriting • others followed ; of course they 
were confidential, probably politically perfectly 
harmless at the time, but capable of different 
interpretations later. 

When Colonel Wellesley fell into disfavour 

in high places owing to his friendship with 

Kate Vaughan, a popular and beautiful dancer 

at that time on the London stage, his wife, 

who was the daughter of Lord Augustus Loftus, 

divorced him. Though he eventually married 
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Kate Vaughan in 1884, the Court were not 
pleased about it, and King Edward wished to 
get the letters back which his mother had 
written to Colonel Wellesley, but if my 
information, which came from a very reliable 
source, is true, Colonel Wellesley, who in his 
turn was offended, refused to give them up. 

Personally I should think they, or anything 
else of so private a character, were perfectly 
safe in his keeping, for he is a gentleman, and 
gentlemen consider their honour. 

Kate Vaughan had been the intimate friend 
of one John Delacour when Colonel Wellesley 
took her with him to Vienna. He was an 
exceedingly good-looking man, at one time in 
the I ith Hussars, also a bit of a fire-eater, and 
as he resented Colonel Wellesley 's interference, 
he followed him, challenging him to fight a 
duel. This invitation was declined, and some 
of the military men in Vienna thought he was 
wrong, and affairs became unpleasant, so he 
resigned. Then there were some very amusing 
stories told of these two gentlemen, supposed 
to be hunting one another with a view to 
deadly combat. An announcement would 
appear in some leading London paper that 
John Delacour had gone to Paris, having heard 
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that Colonel Wellesley was there ; then people 
said he knew quite well his rival was not there, 
and a good deal of chatter followed. 

The sad part of it, to my mind, is that after 
such a sacrifice of a good position quite likely 
to lead to an Ambassadorship, these two run- 
aways were not happy ; in a short time Kate 
Vaughan was divorced, and this very much 
admired, graceful dancer ended her days in 
Johannesburg in very low water. Oh, the 
pity of it all from everybody's point of view ! 

Another occasion when it was considered 
wise to retrieve some of Queen Victoria's 
letters was, I believe, when one of her trusted 
foreign servants, a courier, died. It was feared 
they might, if they fell into wrong hands, cause 
political strife, but it so happened that all these 
letters were found and handed to the Prince 
of Wales. These two instances exactly illus- 
trate what I mean by the dangers of letter- 
writing. There was, of course, nothing in any 
of the letters that should not have been written, 
but later they might have been misconstrued. 
One of Lord Alfred Paget's "little friends" 
knew all the particulars of these cases. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Matters of Tas'te — Etiquette at a Hairdresser's Ball — A 
Railway Carriage Incident — A Chicken Thrown out 
of the Window — A Judge feeling Worried — Responsi- 
bilities — Emancipation — Curious Toilette — Wash- 
leather or Emery Paper — Muttered Imprecations — 
What we saw on Eze Station — Unwritten Laws — 
Various Forms of Honour — The Highest Court of 
Appeal — A Party in the Highlands — Games with the 
Children — A Cabinet Minister with his Legs in the 
Air — Gladstone Annoyed — Tilings' best left Unsaid — 
Some Soldiers' Bequests — Claridge's Hotel — Yesterday 
and To-day — New Rules and Etiquette — Sensible 

Parents — A Telephonist's Good Manners — A B y 

Poet — A Prince of Liars — Good Intentions — Where 
they Lead Us. 

I SUPPOSE in one sense the word taste stands 
for the details of conduct in the particular 
stratum of society in which we live. There 
are countless strata, and each has its own 
standard of taste. But it is, I think, wrong 
to suppose that the higher the social stratum 
the more complex the standard of taste. 
Rather the other way about ; the lower the 
social stratum the more complex the standard 
of taste. 

A youthful kinsman of mine who loves 
excursions and adventures once wormed him- 
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self into a hairdresser's ball at a famous cafe, 
and he told me wonderful tales of the etiquette 
maintained — in fact, its magnificence quite un- 
nerved him. All the gentlemen were perfectly 
lovely, with red silk handkerchiefs tucked 
carelessly into their evening-dress waistcoats, 
and the ladies bowed to their partners after 
each dance. 

My kinsman strained every nerve in his 
endeavours to live up to the occasion, feeling 
very inadequate, but struggled on and danced 
with a very stately lady. Afterwards, the 
room being very crowded and hot, he said 
to his partner, " Shall we sit on the stairs .? " 
She replied, " No, mister ; you can if you like, 
but I won't." He felt rather crushed, and 
feared he had said the wrong thing, so tried 
to put it right by saying, " Oh, but you see 
it is all right ; there are several people sitting 
there already." 

She replied, " It's not that, mister, it's 
because my stays are too long ! " 

The late impetuous but delightful Colonel 
King-Harman once told me a story relating 
to tact. It seemed to give him some satis- 
faction in a gloomy sort of way, or perhaps 
I should say in a fiery sort of way. 
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He and a commercial traveller happened to 
be travelling alone in a railway carriage ; both 
had luncheon-baskets containing cold chicken. 
Presently the commercial began his luncheon, 
and taking ^he chicken's leg in his fist began 
to gnaw it. " So," said Colonel King-Harman, 
" I simply got up and threw my luncheon- 
basket out of the window." I cannot imagine 
what good he thought that would do. Now 
if he had thrown the commercial traveller out, 
or even his basket, there would have been 
something in it. 

For the last few years we have been hearing 
a good deal about the new world we were to 
live in after the War, when we should forth- 
with leave chaos for cosmos. 

If this is cosmos, I am disappointed with it, 
and look back rather regretfully to the old days 
when we wrapped ourselves up in the mantles 
of romance and pretence, though it was bad for 
us ; and I feel a little frightened of the future. 
So much that we have grown up thinking 
refined, ladylike and in good taste seems to 
have been swallowed up during the War. 

Mr. Justice Darling said a short time ago, 
" The harm the War has done to the morals of 
the people of this country is far beyond any 
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material damage that has been done. In 
nothing has it done more harm than the 
relaxation on the part of the women of this 
country. It has now reached such a point 
that it can be seen in a walk along the street 
that we differ by the width of heaven from 
what our mothers were." 

Poor dear Judge ! He was feeling worried, 
as indeed we all are. No doubt he knows his 
mother better than I do, but I think he must 
have meant we differ in matters of taste more 
than in morals, for I think they are about the 
same, judging by all I have heard of the past. 
In fact some of the scandals of those days 
would be hard to beat, the chief difference 
between then and now being lack of oppor- 
tunity in the olden times. The freedom of 
to-day was unknown. 

Doubtless our mothers realised the impossi- 
bility of reconciling the requirements of God 
and Mammon just as we do, but there can 
surely be no question that both God and 
Mammon prefer good taste in every walk 
and phase of life. 

I belong to the tail-end of the era when 
it was considered not comme il faut for a girl 
to walk down the street unless followed by a 
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governess, companion or servant. I do not 
know quite what the idea w^as, but can only 
imagine that had our grandmothers been 
allowed out alone, they would probably either 
have been kidnapped, or behaved themselves 
improperly — horrid thought ! 

At any rate, to-day women can be natural, 
good pals and companions of the other sex, 
without the poor men being expected to 
propose or pay heavy damages. But that is 
no reason why we should lose sight altogether 
of good taste, or defy all the canons of refine- 
ment, and I think that when we remember 
how every action of our lives throws its 
shadow upon the lives of those around us, 
it brings home to us how great are our 
responsibilities. Happy is the woman who 
can look back upon her life and feel that she 
has not driven one nail into the moral cofBn 
of any man. 

There are many ways to-day in which we 
see lack of taste, and unfortunately often in 
those whom we might have expected to 
appreciate refinement. 

The War is, of course, responsible for our 
present glorious emancipation, but it is also 
responsible for some colossal tragedies in our 
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lives. It unmasked the souls of men and 
women. Many^ have stood face to face for 
the first time with the philosophy of life. 
How could it be otherwise ? 

Every woman worthy of the name who 
parted from her man with a " God be with 
you " when he entered the maelstrom, had 
tears in her voice that she denied to her eyes, 
for she knew that in all probability never again 
would she see the love-light in his eyes, never 
again feel his arms around her, knew that all 
heaven and earth were as nothing compared 
with that day. Was she going to care about 
to-morrow when she had to-day .? Small 
blame to her " abandon." It was human, 
supreme, but the War is over, and, as I have 
already stated, there is a time-limit to 
" abandon." 

We must pull ourselves together and try to 
be everydayish once more, remembering that 
camaraderie does not spell vulgarity and bad 
taste. 

A well-known M.P. asked me the other day 
what I meant by good taste. I endeavoured 
to explain, and fondly hope I was convincing. 
But I did not tell him by way of illustration 
of an experience I had a short time ago. 
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I was travelling up to town one Sunday 
from the south. In the railway carriage with 
me were two smart-looking young women 
who talked and looked rather loud. I 
gathered th,at one was a married woman hailing 
from America, and the other a friend going to 
stay with her in town. The American was 
talking about some " cunning goods " she had 
in her bag ! The only other occupants of the 
carriage, except myself, were two more or less 
young men, seated opposite to us. I imagine 
they were solicitors or something to do with 
l^w, for they unearthed some legal-looking 
documents from a dispatch-box and discussed 
Land Acts. 

The men looked at us rather shyly, just to 
see if we were all tame, and then we settled 
down comfortably, except for being a trifle 
rufHed by the loud conversation of the two 
women I have already introduced. The one 
nearer to me looked as if she might be twenty 
or thereabouts, the American slightly older. 
The former wore a very short brown skirt, 
and suede shoes adorned her feet. 

As we drew near London these women 
produced from their pockets small and exceed- 
ingly dainty travelling vanity cases, took off 
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their hats, combed and arranged their hair, 
rubbed their faces up and down with small 
pieces of what looked like wash-leather, but of 
course it may have been emery-paper. They 
then shook out pufFs full of powder and 
mopped their faces with them, regardless of 
the fact that it nearly choked us and left a 
white frosted appearance on my coat and on 
the man's sitting opposite. He looked at it 
ruefully, not quite knowing what to do about 
it. Needless to say, there was no word of 
apology from the women. 

During this performance I endeavoured to 
hide myself behind some manuscripts I was 
correcting, and took furtive peeps from that 
shelter at the various figures on the stage. 

One man shrank into the smallest possible 
space in his corner, and looked out of the 
window with a face of misery. The other 
was, I think, rather interested. He, however, 
got red in the face, and it reflected down his 
neck. Presently the female in the brown skirt 
stood up and gave a shake down to her gar- 
ments, much after the fashion of a hen after a 
dust-bath, then sat down with a plump, lifting 
her skirt above one knee, drew from some- 
where in the neighbourhood of her stocking a 
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cigarette case and began to smoke, while she 
planted both her feet on the cushions between 
the two men. 

The man in the corner muttered something 
that soundpd like an imprecation. No. 2, who 
was more interested, gave a guffaw, which 
apparently escaped him unawares, for he 
became apoplectic in his endeavours to hide 
his mirth. 

There was nothing very sinful in any of 
this, but it was distinctly bad taste. The 
women would, no doubt, have argued, as many 
others have done, that they were doing nothing 
to be ashamed of. Quite so, but there are 
many things we have to do that we are not 
ashamed of : for instance, we like to brush 
our teeth and have baths, but do not usually 
care for strangers as witnesses. 

I saw an even more bizarre incident of 
much the same sort a while ago on the quiet 
little platform of Eze Station between Beaulieu 
and Monte Carlo. We were on one side of 
the station, waiting for a train coming from 
Monte ; on the other side, awaiting a train to 
Monte Carlo, were a couple seated on a bench, 
in full view of everything and everybody. 
They appeared to be horribly bored with one 
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another. Presently the woman took off her 
hat, let down her hair or part of it, and said 
something to her perfectly unconcerned com- 
panion. He immediately opened a bag he 
was carrying in his hand in a listless manner 
and produced a comb, with which the lady's 
tresses were coerced into tidiness. Meanwhile 
the hat and many hairpins fell from her lap 
on to the platform. The man picked them 
up, not with the alacrity of a lover pleasing 
an adored one, but rather with the lack-lustre 
eyes and bearing of a tired horse. 

After all this was settled to her liking, and 
she had been handed in turn the niost wonder- 
ful collection of pigments from the recesses of 
his bag by the patient man, the woman calmly 
unfastened her dress, and, turning towards her 
partner, or whoever he might be, told him to 
pull up her corsets. This he did in a most 
masterly manner, and stowed away the surplus 
laces. Our train came in and we saw no 
more. 

There are many unwritten laws, the infringe- 
ment of which spells bad taste, laws which all 
nice-minded people zealously observe — at least 
they used to do so. 

How do we come by these leges non scriptas ? 
L i6i 
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Did they descend upon us at our birth ? I 
think not. Is it a case of moral instinct, or of 
external conscience which is inward honour ? 
Yes, I think that is it, combined with a desire 
to do as We would be done by. Then to a 
great extent, example and the shadow of other 
lives influence us. Example works both ways, 
with a restraining and encouraging effect. 
Hero-worship must not be forgotten ; it plays 
a conspicuous part in forming character. 

As a rule, people have little judgment of 
their own ; they like to tread in the footsteps 
of others, which is perhaps just as well, for 
originality is not popular. Those who strike 
out on lines of their own are at once called 
cranks, or " mad as hatters." 

Most men's guiding star is the example of 
others. I suppose what we call honour plays 
a large part in our lives ; it makes us obey the 
unwritten laws that instinct points out to us, 
or that experience has taught us is beneficial 
both to ourselves and others. 

Feelings of honour and shame exist in 
everybody, unless totally depraved. 

Honour is a valuable quality, and I should 
like to look into it rather closely, though two 
publishers have told me nobody wants to read 
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anything but gossip, and begged me to write 
nothing else ! There may, however, be a few 
who would care to wander with me and study 
this question of honour. It is partly arrived 
at, no doubt, by the question of what people 
think of us, for we all like to be held in high 
esteem. Diogenes used to say, " A good repu- 
tation is not worth raising a finger to obtain, 
if it were not that it is so useful " ; while 
Helvetius came to the conclusion that " We 
love esteem not for its own sake, but solely for 
the advantages it brings." 

I see no objection to that, for esteem 
is the due reward of wise or righteous 
conduct. 

Honour is not the opinion people have of 
particular qualities which we may possess, so 
much as what they expect us to have and 
show, so that their confidence in us may not 
be shaken. Fame can be won, honour must 
not be lost. 

I suppose there are really three kinds of 
honour : civic, official and sexual. 

The first of these draws its name and 
existence from the middle classes, but appeals 
to all equally. None of us can disregard it. 
Civic honour opens up big fields and assumes 
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that we shall pay respect to the rights and 
feelings of others, preventing us from using 
unfair means of getting what we want. 

One unwritten law demands of us never to 
betray confidehce ; those who disregard this 
law forfeit for evermore any right to the 
confidence of other people. 

Official honour is generally supposed to 
belong to people who fill high offices, and 
to those who have the necessary qualifications 
for the proper discharge of the duties appertain- 
ing to their office. 

A man's official rank used to imply the 
degree of honour which should be paid to 
him, and that, both for his own sake and for 
the sake of his colleagues, he should keep their 
respect. 

Sexual honour is a sort of esprit de corps, 
and here the unwritten laws are very marked, 
and have a large bearing on the happiness of 
humanity. If a woman makes a mistake, per- 
haps through loving not wisely but too well, 
the law of the land takes no notice, nobody 
suffers but herself. She is not put in prison, 
does not have her head cut off, but our 
unwritten laws insist upon her being socially 
excommunicated. But sexual honour is more 
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relative than any other kind — in fact, in a 
measure it is conventional. 

One of the unwritten laws observed by all 
decent men and women is silence concerning 
their lovers and love affairs. None but most 
unpleasant characters prate of their conquests. 
The man or woman who shows or publishes 
love-letters does not deserve to have a lover 
at all. 

If a woman for any reason does not accept 
a man who has done her the honour of offering 
her his name, home, and that priceless treasure 
we call love, and she makes known his dis- 
comfiture and disappointment, then she is 
unworthy of the name of woman. 

On the other hand, the man who chatters 
V about his successes with women, who kisses 
and tells, is a worm of the lowest grade. 

Man's sense of honour originated in esprit 
de corps, which has been learned in the first 
place at school, and also from example. 

The code of honour is the highest court to 
which any one can appeal. It means scrupulous- 
ness in the matter of meum and tuum, the 
fulfilling of obligations and the keeping of 
promises. This applies to both sexes. 

As there is one word that may not be 
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broken, the word of honour, so there is one 
debt that must be paid, the debt of honour. 
Then I must not forget knightly honour, 
which arose in the Middle Ages, and is peculiar 
to Christian Europe, and there only to a small 
portion of the population — namely, the higher 
classes of society. This is the form of honour 
that produces the cavalier and the chivalrous. 
This knightly honour has been known to lead 
to duels. It seems strange that our honour 
should be upheld, or that we should deem it 
upheld, by killing or wounding somebody else. 
It shows how crooked have become our mental 
lines of thought and argument. 

The manners and tone of good society are 
based upon the principle of honour ; it is the 
bulwark against assault of savagery, rudeness 
and robbery. 

Loyalty to our friends and the sacredness 
of friendship is one of the most impelling 
unwritten laws, and should live with us through 
our lives until the Great Audit, when we are 
told all the secrets of our hearts will be 
revealed. 

Then, we should not help to make fools 
of elderly people; we should respect them 
too much, for they have weathered many 
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storms, been put to the proof, and maybe 
maintained unblemished honour. 

I remember long ago feeling rather ashamed 
when staying with some friends in Scotland. 
We were a large house-party. The weather 
was dieplorable, and we were pressed one after- 
noon into playing with the children. 

Among other things we played at musical 
chairs, a game which, as everybody knows, 
consists of a number of chairs being placed 
back to back. If twelve people are takings 
part in the game, there must be only eleven 
chairs. Music is played while they all walk 
round the seats, the music stops suddenly and 
everybody at once pounces on a chair, the 
object being not to be the one left without 
a seat. 

Some of the bairns had thrown rugs over 
the chairs here and there, and then removed 
a chair in the middle, unknown to the rest of 
us. There was no outward sign of anything 
being wrong. 

It had evidently been arranged with the 
girl at the piano when she had to stop playing, 
for she chose the moment when fat and puffy, 
good-tempered Campbell-Bannerman was in 
front of the missing chair, and he at once 
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threw himself into what he imagined was a 
seat, and fell backwards on to the ground with 
his legs in the air and spun round like a 
teetotum. 

He was exceedingly good-natured about it, 
and I think he was delighted at the children's 
joy. He laughed so immoderately while we 
tried to help hini up, that buttons kept popping 
in every direction, until he declared the only 
safe course open to him was to remain sitting 
on the floor I 

I have always hoped he did not think I had 
anything to do with this piece of mischief, for 
it was really bad taste to play such a trick on 
a person of his age and rotundity. 

On another occasion I saw some people 
make a fool of Gladstone, and this time they 
were old enough to know that the unwritten 
laws forbade such antics. 

Somebody said at dinner that he could 
mesmerise anybody, and the Grand Old Man 
said he did not believe any one could have 
the least influence of that kind over him, 
but he offered to submit himself to the 
experiment. 

So after dinner he was seated in a chair in 
the middle of the room while various passes 
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of the hands near his face and head were made. 
He was then given a plate to hold up close to 
his face and pass his hand three times round 
the back of it, close his eyes and then pass 
his hand three times round his face in the same 
way. The back of the plate had been held 
over a lamp until smoked black. This, of 
course, was carried in rings round the sitter's 
face. He soon guessed something was wrong, 
from the laughter of the onlookers. I felt very 
uncomfortable, and so did others, when we 
found that Gladstone saw nothing amusing 
in it. He hated being laughed at. 

We all know the eleventh commandment, 
"Thou shalt not be found out," but we do 
not seem to know the equally important one, 
" Thou shalt not snifF" ! 

In the sporting world there are many 
unwritten laws; in all our complicated social 
system there is no place where the unwritten 
amenities are so jealously guarded as in the 
hunting-field, for instance. 

There are certain remarks best left unsaid 
which occur to us at intervals in our lives, and 
there is something within us which tells us 
when we must hold our tongues. But this 
something does not dwell within all of us, as 
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was once proved to me when hunting in the 
Midlands. 

There was a certain squire who was a keen 
supporter of hounds, but he had not been out 
with them for some time, as his wife had 

* 

run away and left him, which he felt very 
keenly. 

At last he screwed up his courage and 
appeared again. We all behaved as if we 
knew nothing of his trouble and had not been 
aware of his absence, with the exception of 
one kind-hearted big ow^ner of a shop in the 
neighbourhood of Piccadilly, who used to 
hunt more or less regularly with the pack. 
In the fullness of his heart he rode up, and 
in a loud, would-be cheerful rollicking voice 
addressed the bereaved squire thus : " Good 
morning, good morning ! Glad to see you 
out again. No use crying over spilt milk ; 
she wasn't worth her salt." There was a 
moment's awful silence, then we all suddenly 
discovered it was a glorious morning — and 
said so. 

I made a rather unfortunate remark myself 
a while ago, on the Paddington platform, 
when I met a man I had not seen for years, 
I think the last time, must have been at 
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Assouan about 1899, when the great Dam 
was the chief subject of conversation. 

We were exceedingly pleased to see one 
another. I remembered somebody having 
told me that since those days my friend had 
married, and as he used to be seen a good 
deal in Cairo with a nice and pretty girl in 
those far-ofF times, I said, " So I hear you 

married Miss after all." He looked 

down at the toes of his boots, and laughing 
nervously replied, " No, er — er, I only ought 
to have done so." 

I hastily changed the subject, saying, " The 
Dam is a fine idea, isn't it .? All dams are fine 
ideas, aren't they ? " 

He agreed. 

Now I will leave the ridiculous for the 
sublime. We spend our lives being plunged 
from one to the other, and I have sometimes 
come across wonderfully fine taste among 
the poor, real delicacy of feeling, especially 
among soldiers. 

After the bombardment of Alexandria, 
when I was in Egypt, I was pressed into the 
service (and most willingly) to help with the 
nursing of the wounded. There were rows 
of wounded men lying on the sand awaiting 
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our attention, some begging us to give them 
drinks of water to moisten their dry, black 
lips, caked with blood and sand, others 
imploring us to put them out of their pain. 

One man who was lying horribly mutilated 
on the sand, and quite unable to move, said 
to me as I passed him, " Sister " — a gasp for 
breath — " will you shut poor Harry's eyes ? " 

The man beside him was dead, with glassy, 
staring eyes. 

" Not that I mind. Sister ; but he'd have 
done it for me." 

Another dying soldier had a secret he 
wished buried with him, and he asked me 
if I would swear before God that a letter 
he had should be buried with him. I asked 
him to let me burn it before his eyes, so 
that his secret would be safe, but that did 
not please him ; it must be buried with him. 
As all his uniform would be taken at his 
death except his shirt, the only thing to be 
done was to fasten it inside his shirt. I 
managed this, after which he seemed much 
easier and happier. He then wanted the 
crucifix he wore round his neck hung some- 
where so that he might see it. I racked my 
brains to think of some means of so placing 
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it — he was dying fast. By means of two 
bayonets stuck in the sand across one another 
close to his feet, I hung the crucifix, after 
which he became quite calm. 

He was buried, I know, with his letter 
intact, just as I had arranged it inside his 
shirt, so his secret went with him, and 
possibly some promise was kept. 

I have often been touched by the delicacy 
of feeling and good taste of the soldier-man 
in extremis. Surely it behoves us to be no 
less so. Many of the really stupid things 
we do are from the best motives, and may 
be forgiven ; but it is hard to forgive want 
of taste. 

A brilliant man, an acquaintance of mine, 
long ago said, " One touch of Nature may 
make the whole world kin, but two touches 
of Nature will destroy any work of art." 

That is what I thought. 

Everything seems to have changed since the 
War, even matters of taste. The one unalter- 
able law of life is change, and it is well to 
try and keep pace with the times we live in. 

Even the stately old-world Claridge's has 
changed with the times. I can remember 
in the olden days we felt we were showing 
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respect neither to ourselves nor to the hotel 
unless we arrived in a coach with servants 
in powder and plush, and were shown into 
private apartments with heavy curtains and 
deep gloom, where our dinner was served with 
dignity and state, and we were expected to 
be impressed by the number of Royalties and 
big-wigs sharing the same roof. For some 
years, partly through being abroad a good 
deal, and for other reasons, Claridge's saw 
me no more. Comparatively lately I was 
dining there with a merry party. I could 
hardly believe it was the same place. People 
no longer marched with stately, though 
mysterious tread through double doors and 
disappeared to dine and sleep. Now, I found 
all dining together, everything very bright, 
and the young people so merry and frisky 
that after dinner they were dancing the latest 
things in Fox -Trots and Hesitations, even 
throwing bonbons and confetti at one another. 
Lady Diana Cooper was one of the merriest. 
Somehow it made me feel very old, though 
I loved the merriment, but it seemed such 
worlds away since I had shared in the 
old gloom and felt I must live up to my 
surroundings. 
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Another great alteration I have observed 
lately, namely, parents have forsaken the 
terrible habit of giving their hapless infants 
w^hole strings of Christian names, which 
many have found a great nuisance in later 
life w^hen it has been necessary to sign per- 
petual documents. Instead of Fitzherbert 
Marmaduke Wilmington Fitznoodle Clavering 
Napier Kilpatrick, we have now plain John 
Kilpatrick, or Jane Kilpatrick, which is a 
great relief, and children owe debts of grati- 
tude to their parents for this consideration. 

Even these plain, homely names cause 
difficulties sometimes. Once, when Mr. 
Chard, a well-known and beloved parson in 
Somersetshire, was christening a child in his 
village, he could not quite gather whether 
the child's name was to be Anna or Hannah, 
so stooping down he asked the mother, " How 
do you spell it ? " In an embarrassed and 
confidential whisper she replied, " Well, I 
ain't no schoUard neither, sir." 

The parson had dropped in her estimation. 
Fancy having to ask her how to spell ! 

The present Sir Neville and Lady Chamber- 
lain were very brief, and determined to call 
their only child Ann, after an aunt who either 
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had left them a nice little fortune, or was 
going to do so. 

However, when Queen Mary said she 
wished to be godmother, Mary was added to 
the child's name, and so she became ^' Mary 
Ann," which sounds very homely, and she 
has often been chaffed about it. She is 
now the very popular and charming wife of 
Colonel Clive Wigram, who is one of the 
King's Household. 

Sir Neville was a great favourite in Ireland 
when he was Chief of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, They still speak of him over 
there with affection, I am glad he gave up 
his slippery seat before the present civil war 
began. 

I was at another very bright party soon 
after this in Berkeley Square. At dinner 
the conversation turned on the safest place 
for our silver and jewels when we are not 
having them in constant use. I suggested 
the Bank, others named Harrod's Stores, the 
Chancery Lane Deposit, etc. Then a well- 
known King's Counsel sitting beside me said 
he believed that if all the safes in these places 
were opened, most of them would be found 
to be fuller of letters than of valuables, 
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probably love-letters from old admirers. I 
wonder. 

Certainly the habit of keeping letters is 
some ways a mistake, but, on the other hand, 
they have occasionally proved very useful. 

From the subject of letters and jewels being 
sent to safe keeping, some one started an 
argument as to whether at the present time 
people married when too young. The " yeas " 
and " nays " were fairly evenly balanced. I 
was able to quote one instance of people 
having married very young, though it was 
not yesterday that they did it. 

When Mr. Peel, who is the husband of the 
racehorse owner, came of age, his son was 
present at the celebration ! Which sounds 
more curious than it really is when examined. 
I think the present-day come-and-go-as-you- 
like tends towards longer freedom. Neither 
men nor women, especially the latter, care to 
be tied up too soon. 

Respect both for others and for ourselves 
seems lately to have become mislaid ; the 
old-fashioned respect of the employed for 
the employer has disappeared entirely. I 
remember being much amused when that 
very good-looking Lord Alwyne Compton 
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(now no more) went into business in the city 
after leaving the loth Hussars, or some fine 
regiment, I almost forget which, 

I think he said he was "going in to tea," 
and he wished to have an old retainer with 
him, so instructed him in the use of the tele- . 
phone, through which he had to announce to 
his master who the people were who wished 
to see him, and to explain their business. 

The room where sat Lord Alwyne and the 
room where sat the retainer were some distance 
apart. The latter in the privacy of his office 
used to cast his coat on one side and work in 
his shirt-sleeves, but the moment his master 
called him up on the telephone, he dashed 
into his coat before receiving the message. 

I wonder at times whether some of our 
political leaders have any idea of the way 
their colleagues often speak of them behind 
their backs. There seems to be very little 
loyalty to one another. I think Mr. Bonar 
Law was one of the most circumspect and 
loyal ; it was seldom he was betrayed into 
either sarcasm or disloyalty to those who 
worked with him. And for long he never 
seemed to require rest or fresh air. 

And as to the Admirals and Generals, the wit 
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and sarcasm that fly around concerning one 
another is astonishing. Several have as good as 
told me that but for them and their personal 
foresight and judgment in action, the War 
would have been lost. Even Lord Kitchener, 
whom I greatly liked, and in many ways 
admired, was not above snorting at those he 
had to work with ; his contempt for the 
politicians knew no bounds, and for these he 
found his vocabulary inadequate. 

Once, when speaking of Sir Ian Hamilton, 
he referred to him in an outburst as " That 
bloody poet ! " and to Lloyd George as 
"A Prince of Liars." 

While Sir Ian Hamilton, speaking of Lord 
Kitchener, said that " whenever he saw 
organisation he tried to smash it." No love 
was lost between them. I am sorry to say 
Lord Kitchener was not easy to work with ; 
but Sir Ian Hamilton did not allow this to 
reduce him to skin and bone, as it did poor Sir 
Charles Douglas ; but then Sir Ian never had 
much weight to lose, he has always kept his 
youthful figure. Distrust is the root of much 
of our trouble to-day, and we cannot wonder 
at it. 

The late War has taught us many branches 
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of knowledge, geography for one, and the 
necessity of learning foreign languages. It 
has been fatal to Christianity. To finance, 
and not Christianity, we must apparently look 
in the future. 

Good intentions pave the floor of Hell, 
we are told, but they also build the roof of 
Heaven. After great upheavals, the country 
is, I think, what we want, to bring back our 
mental balance ; the calm and the great beauty 
of Nature is very healing. 

I have been told that in the country people 
get up early because they have so much to do, 
and go to bed early because they have so little 
to think about. Perhaps that is what brings 
us calm. 
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CHAPTER VII 

Popularity — What Causes It — Prime Ministers, Popular 
and Otherwise — An Undergraduate's Continuations — 
A Tipping Oversight — A Libellous Welsh Landlord — 
A Shooting Party — A Game-Pie — And Other Experi- 
ences — Lord Morris Loses His Watch — The Thief 
Returns it to Him — Visitors' Books — Are they Popular? 
— Occasional Inscriptions — Old Wine in New Bottles 
— Blue-blooded Insolence — A Subaltern's Generosity — 
Fine Language in a Caterer's Shop — ^A Taxi-driver's 
Discomfiture — Princess Alexis Dolgourouki's New Hat 
— Country Society — Some Garden-party Experiences — 
A Rude Little Girl — A Youthful Quarrel— Queen 
Victoria at 8 a.m. — "Helen Mathers" and Morell 
Mackenzie's White Lies — Mrs. Vicar Excuses Herself 
— Integrity of Witnesses — Great Britain a Truth-loving 
Nation. 

When we speak of men and women being 
popular, we mean that the particular com- 
munity to which they belong has more or 
less appropriated them. It claims rights over 
them ; they claim corresponding, though 
diiFerent, rights over it. 

The balance may incline on one side or 
the other, without breach of the relation. 
The community is at times apt to be exigent 
in its demands of service in return for the 
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goodwill with which it compliments and 
flatters individuals. Of course, it is open to 
them to rebel. But more often the severance 
is on the part of the community, which is apt 
to be capricious and fickle. 

We had an example of this fickleness in the 
way Gladstone, who was undoubtedly a very 
great man, had his windows in Harley Street 
broken by an angry mob, while a little later 
the house was besieged to compel him to 
acknowledge their cheers and favour. 

Nothing is more evanescent than a crowd's 
devotion, but as long as their emotion lasts 
their hero can do no wrong. 

In public life, what causes popularity ? Elo- 
quence cannot be entirely responsible, though 
that is a big factor, yet men like Lord Derby 
and the Prime Minister may not be popular, 
while Lord Palmerston, though no orator, was 
distinctly so. 

Both Disraeli and Gladstone were orators of 
no mean order, and at one time unpopular, 
though both eventually became popular, but 
for different reasons : Gladstone because the 
people thought they had found sympathy. 
Disraeli troubled little about sympathy, but 
he fascinated ; people loved his flow of 
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language and pleasant embroidery ; his bold 
unexpectedness made the country sympathise 
with him. 

Money has a good deal to do with popularity. 
The wise landlord may be unpopular who is 
wealthy and generous, inquiring into all the 
cases that come to his notice where help is 
needed. He is often, however, called mean 
and stingy. The more popular character is 
the spendthrift who carries half-crowns in his 
pocket and systematically pays twice the value 
of whatever he wants, throwing his money 
about and asking no questions. 

Such people often owe long bills to tailors, 
dressmakers, wine merchants and others, and 
when unable to pay, make it their business to 
introduce fresh customers to the tradespeople, 
who, in return, wait for their money, and 
sometimes wait a very long time. 

I remember rather a fascinating Cambridge 
undergraduate who had little, but owed much. 
He usually flashed about in meteoric splendour, 
wearing faultless clothes. One day we found 
ourselves of the same house-party. He was 
standing before the fire holding his coat-tails, 
in the favourite attitude of men who are fond 
of warmth. Another man standing near said 
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to him, " I say, Noel, those are thundering 
well-cut trousers you have on. Where did 
you get them ? " 

The wearer looked down at them contem- 
platively, and said in a soft sad voice, as though 
full of regrets, " Yes, they were the unconscious 
gift of a confiding tradesman." 

Then I knew a youth who was much sought 
after, for dances, who had quite a liberal allow- 
ance, but felt he should make it go as far as 
possible. 

Owing, I suppose, to his breezy way of 
never looking at his change when paying for 
anything, he occasionally found strange coins 
in his pocket, foreign ones often, spurious ones 
occasionally. These he kept on one side 
wherewith to tip the servants, who, he said, 
were much better off than himself. 

This little accident ! was on one occasion 
brought to my notice. I advised the footman 
to tell the visitor that by mistake he had been 
given a five-shilling piece of unknown origin. 
Not at all taken aback or abashed, the youth 
said, " No, really .? How dreadful ! " with 
raised eyebrows of amused horror. " Give it 
to me. I will find you another. So glad you 
told me ! " 
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The meretricious coin returned to his pocket, 
no doubt for future use, but he forgot to find 
a substitute in the hurry of his departure ! 

Yet, strange as it may seem, that youth was 
Hked by servants. All were ready to fetch 
and carry for him. I think his method of 
tipping became a joke among them. 

Some folk carry ofF their eccentricities in a 
bold, ceremonious sort of way that disarms 
resentment. 

I know a certain wealthy Welsh landlord 
whose canniness is at times amazing, never- 
theless he is popular in his own county, 
which he wisely seldom leaves, for there they 
understand his little ways and allow his virtues 
to turn the balance in his favour. 

• I do not think I ever before met a man who 
habitually said the most libellous things of all 
his neighbours and yet never had his head 
punched. The fact that he was rather witty, 
and enjoyed telling a good story against him- 
self and his failings, and was also a man of high 
spirits and happy nature, made people forgive 
him much in return for the amount of amuse- 
ment he afforded them. 

My first introduction to him was at a shoot- 
ing-party which he gave in Wales. The events 
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of that day will ever remain in my memory; 
they were so unusual. 

We had all gathered in the hall ready for a 
start and longing to be off, but our host found 
so many things he wanted to do at the last 
moment that some of us lost patience. He 
would appear from somewhere and say, 
" Now, are we all ready ? " Chorus : " Yes, 
quite," but it was another false start, and oft 
he went, saying, " Oh, just one moment, I must 
take my medicine," and he presently returned 
from the drawing-room, where he kept a row 
of such bottles on the chimney-piece, drinking 
out of the bottle, and wanted us all to taste 
how nasty it was. 

After this we prepared once more for action 
and made for the door, but were told, " Oh, 
wait one moment, I forgot to turn the seed 
potatoes ; " these were also in the drawing- 
room, lying in one corner ! 

At last we got away. Luncheon was brought 
out to us, and we sat on a sunny bank to enjoy 
it. My son was sitting fairly near me. Our 
host came up and, addressing him, said, " Will 
you manipulate that game-pie in front of you ? 
Popular thing, game-pie, on these occasions, 
and everybody wants some." My son began 
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placing portions of crust and inside on a 
number of plates held in readiness. He began 
to look a little worried, and coming round to 
me said, " Here, for mercy's sake come and see 
what you can find. I cannot find a thing but 
rabbit-legs and pieces of pork ! " 

I boldly scooted the knife round what crust 
remained, and lifted it off bodily, so as to have 
a fair field for search. But there was no 
game in that pie, only rabbit-legs and pork. 

Had we been told in the first place it was 
rabbit-pie, all would have been in order ; it 
was our expectation of luscious morsels of 
game, and finding none, that upset us. Person- 
ally I was much tickled, especially when I saw 
our host bursting with delight over our dis- 
comfiture ! We were all rather merry over 
it, but when the men found the whisky had 
been forgotten, and they were told not to mind, 
as there were some bottles of soda-water, and we 
were close to a little brook renowned for its 
beautiful clear water, some swore to each other 
it was the last time they would ever come to 
the — something — place. But they did come 
again in spite of their vows. 

At the end of this curious feast my son 
came up to me and whispered that I was to 
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keep my eye on one of the party, who had a 
nasty way of following the game with his 
gun, turning completely round sometimes until 
pointing in the direction of other guns. 

Following my instructions, I kept my eyes 
open, and before long saw my son, who was 
some distance away and on one side, fall face 
downwards to the ground. At first I feared 
the worst, but spent shot pattered into my hat, 
in my face and down my neck, telling me my 
son was only protecting himself when he saw 
the gun swinging round in his direction. A 
friend who was near him was badly hurt and 
had thirteen pellets taken out of his face later 
by the doctors. I was not hurt in any way, 
though the shot stung me for a moment or 
two. I have since that day been very careful 
about whom I shoot with. 

It is rather refreshing to find people who 
can sometimes tell good stories against them- 
selves. Sir Howard Vincent, at one time 
Director of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
ment, had this happy knack, and he never 
resented criticism. 

Lord Morris, Chief Justice of Ireland, was 
another, full of stories against himself and ban 
mots. He was by no means a prude, and his 
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language has been known to be homely and 
expressive, though I do not think he ever 
got so far as the man who, so a policeman in 
court said, " Used such language that a meeting 
of the unemployed had to be abandoned." 
One story he used to tell of how he lost a 
valued watch and had it restored to him. 
He advertised for it and offered a good reward. 
Nothing happened at first. After a while 
he heard that a man wished to see him on 
particular business. When escorted into the 
presence of Lord Morris, he produced the 
watch and asked for the reward, which was 
given to him at once. He was then asked 
how he came by the watch. The man said, 
" Well, you were in a bit of a crowd, and I 
just brushed past you like this," illustrating 
how he had done it, " and nipped your watch." 

" Well," said the Chief Justice, " you have 
got the promised reward, and I advise you to 
be off, make yourself scarce, and get out of 
this at once, for your own sake." 

This advice was immediately followed, and 
Lord Morris thought he would have a look 
once more at his treasured watch, but found it 
had gone again with the thief and the reward. 

Lord Morris and I were once comparing 
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notes about our experiences with regard to 
being bothered to write in visitors' books 
when staying in our friends' houses. We 
agreed that we disliked the habit, especially 
when members of the family hung over us 
while we were writing. He told me that 
the late Lord Wilton, the one known as the 
" wicked earl," was once pressed into writing 
in one of these books after dinner when staying 
with some of the Brehens. This is what he 
wrote for future historians to read, " Wish to 
God I had never come. Should have had a 
much better dinner if I hkd stayed at home," 
then followed his signature. 

In some of the big houses now there are 
boxes in the bedrooms asking guests to put 
anything in that they wish to give the servants 
instead of tipping them, as by this means all 
get a share. This is a very excellent plan, as 
then the kitchen-maids and underlings, who 
do most of the hard work, are not left out in 
the cold. 

I was staying in a house in Northumberland 
not long ago where this method of tipping 
was carried out. Looking through the visitors' 
book one morning while waiting for break- 
fast, I found some wag had written, " Have 
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put loj. in the box in my room for the 
servants, and hope they will get it I " There 
was a hieroglyphic by way of signature. It 
does not seem quite right to stay with people, 
accept their hospitality, and then make fun 
of them. But if the fun is not unkindly, I 
hope there is no harm. It is refreshing for 
hostesses occasionally to read something that 
is not fulsome. 

Mrs. Lutwyche once wrote in one of these 
books : — 

" You ask me to write you something, 
But I don't know how to begin, 
For there's nothing original in me, 
Excepting original sin." 

Most of the big houses and properties are 
now passing into the hands of the profiteers, 
and the old blue-blooded owners have to 
accommodate themselves to new places and 
new circumstances. Old wine goes into new 
bottles. We all have to accept to-day a great 
deal that is new to us. 

In the first place, money has changed 
hands ; it is no longer in those of the 
people who have been termed " the idle 
rich." Now it is in the hands of the idle 
poor, to carry on their metaphor, and some 
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of them cannot understand why the country, 
or indeed anybody but themselves, should 
have any. 

The wise and the brave pretend that they 
like having to sell their ancestral homes in 
consequence of the Government taking 50 
per cent, of their income from them, and 
the farmers taking 25 per cent, for repairs, 
etc. What is left the owners may live on, 
if they can, but they cannot, so the profiteers 
have to come along and buy the places, and 
the old acres know us no more. 

At present the old wine is not happy in the 
new bottles, nor the new wine in the old 
bottles, but both will, no doubt, adjust them- 
selves presently. 

English folk distrust sweeping theories, and 
are unwilling to commit themselves to new 
and far-reaching experiments. One of the 
most distinctive characteristics of the English- 
man is his respect for money, respectability and 
tradition, the latter holding us as in a vice. 

It is an interesting age to have lived in, 
and there is some amusement to be found 
for those who have a sense of humour in 
watching the evolution and revolution taking 
place around us. 
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The attitude of the blue-blooded is, I am 
sorry to say, not always what their breeding 
would entitle us to expect, I have seen some 
of them shockingly rude to the people they 
consider beneath them, who have dared to 
approach after climbing a rung or two up the 
social ladder. 

The old country families may have lost 
their money and their homes, and may bow 
to the inevitable, but they cling desperately 
to their old exclusiveness. What surprises 
me is that those they snub and are rude to 
should ever give them an opportunity to 
repeat the offence. 

Life, as we live it to-day, is rather difficult. 
Old traditions die very hard. Hitherto the 
well-to-do have liked to tip servants in the 
houses where they stay after they have been 
well attended to, but now the boot is on the 
other leg, for in comparison the servants are 
the better ofF, better housed, fed, and in many 
cases practically clothed, while they receive 
treble the wages of a few years ago. The 
employers, poor things, with fixed incomes, 
get nothing more to meet the increased and 
often unnecessarily inflated cost of living ; at 
the same time their incomes are heavily taxed. 
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I really felt rather ashamed a short time 
ago, when we had taken a young, joyous and 
impecunious subaltern to the station, after he 
had been hunting with us, when I observed 
him go ^p to our chauffeur and tip him, for 
I knew that he was not nearly so well off as 
the chauffeur, and that his slavish following 
of tradition — this generosity — 'would mean in 
all probability that the boy would have to 
deny himself his dinner or his 'baccy in 
consequence. 

During the past few years the jewellers 
must have been pleased with some of the new 
wine, for surely they must have done a roaring 
trade, judging by the policemen, chauffeurs, 
taxi-drivers and shop assistants who have 
blossomed forth heavily laden with signet 
rings, gold watches and chains, gorgeous 
cigarette-cases, etc. A few days ago I was 
in the shop of one of the leading caterers, 
awaiting my turn for attention from a per- 
fectly regardless, beautifuUy-got-up "young 
gentleman " — I think that is the correct term. 

I really must describe this young man. He 
was tall and thin, with much pomatumed hair, 
and fashionable little tufts of moustache stiff 
with Pomade Hongroise. His trousers were 
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a garment to admire, and surely too beautiful 
for hard wear ; they had a lovely crease down 
the leg. I feel sure that on principle he 
never sat down in them. The white slip 
inside his waistcoat peeped at us from exactly 
the right place. 

The customer he was attending to was 
asking why the veal and ham pie and the 
piece of Stilton cheese he had bought were 
done up in two parcels when one would have 
been much easier to carry. The superior 
young man replied with a wave of his heavily- 
ringed dirty hands, and in a mincing voice, 
" They have been done up in two disconnected 
parcels, sir, as I feared the scent from the 
cheese might impart an effluvia to the meat." 

I felt a terrible country cousin beside such 
a flow of choice language. I could not hope 
to live up to it, neither could I look the 
man in the face without laughing, so went 
away to continue my shopping elsewhere, and 
returned later when I had recovered. 

We are learning by degrees to fit into our 
new bottles, but it is not always easy. 

I was at Waterloo Station a few weeks ago, 
waiting where the cabs drive up, for some 
friends to join me. While I was thus waiting, 
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a lady-like woman drove up, paid the taxi- 
driver his full legally advanced fare, and 
counted out three extra coppers for him, 
placed all in his hand, and was turning to 
move away, when she was stopped by the 
taxi-driver shouting after her and holding out 
the coppers. She returned to him and said, 
" Is not the money right ? " The reply she 
received, while the man poked his face rudely 
near hers, was, " Here, are you sure you don't 
want these to buy lollipops ? " 

Much to my delight she quickly picked 
them out of his hand, saying, " Yes, I do ; 
thank you so much ! " and walked away. 

The driver, thinking he was going to receive 
a few more coppers, became purple in the face 
with rage, while the porters looking on laughed 
and jeered at him. 

It is a mistake to allow people to be rude 
to us. We may think that by being extra 
polite we shall teach them better manners, but 
it does not follow. 

Some people take more kindly to changes 
than do others. My old friend Princess Alexis 
Dolgourouki took a long time to make up 
her mind to part with her smart victoria with 
high steppers, and take to what she called 
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" smelly motor-cars." She was by no means 
young when she married, but dressed daintily 
after her wedding. Being devoted to her 
husband, she naturally liked to be pleasing 
in his eyes. I was driving with her in her 
victoria one day when the coachman had to 
pull up suddenly, and the horse in the vehicle 
behind, unable to stop quite so quickly, thrust 
his head over the back of the carriage, and 
seeing a bunch of inviting, fresh green leaves, 
which formed the crown of the Princess's hat, 
he promptly took a mouthful. The horrified 
driver pulled the horse back violently, but it 
had no intention of giving up the green leaves. 

The situation was amusing and embarrassing, 
as we cannot always fix our hats to our scalps, 
and if it should happen to be what I heard 
a boy call a " transportation," the situation 
becomes critical. 

The total disregard of conventions we see 
to-day may cause a few bottles to burst. We 
women have a difficult time ahead of us. Our 
present emancipation may lead to greater 
happiness, but may quite easily lead to much 
unhappiness. 

While feasting our eyes on the horizon, we 
must be careful what road we traverse in 
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reaching it. It is good to keep on the rails, 
but those who do not see the necessity of 
doing so should at least keep their eyes on the 
danger signals. 

The way the elderly people are trying to 
understand and live up to our present standards 
of living and morals is rather pathetic. They 
want to join the merry throng, and think 
" there may be something in it after all," but 
to watch these old dears playing at being 
kittens, and rather naughty kittens, is some- 
times tragic. Think of it, a frumpy kitten 
gambolling with a tassel hanging over one eye. 

Society in London and society in the 
country are two very different things. In a 
big town all the puppets are too busy with 
their own parts in the show to have much 
time to study what their neighbours are doing, 
and with a few exceptions do not trouble 
about it. In the country this is not so. The 
comings and goings of all within a radius of 
some miles is a matter of considerable excite- 
ment. The importance each attaches to him- 
self or herself is abnormal. But I must bear 
in mind. Oscar Wilde's cryptic utterance that 
" A man cannot be too careful how he chooses 
his enemies," and be careful what I write. 
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After all, the country folk whom circumstances 
have planted in quiet corners are not really 
any more peculiar than the dwellers in cities. 

The social atmosphere of a village depends 
much on the squire and his partner. Occasion- 
ally a couple are met with who are ideal, 
interesting themselves not only in church- 
wardens' and mothers' meetings, hunt break- 
fasts, and agricultural societies, but in the 
feelings and the needs of all around them, 
thus avoiding the little petty jealousies which 
abound in most small communities, and that 
very provincial attitude of looking upon as 
" canaille " all who were not born in the same 
county as themselves. 

Good squires and squiresses recognise their 
obligations by hastening to welcome all 
strangers who come into their county, and 
introducing them to people likely to have 
similar tastes. 

Success in life lies in our management of 
humanity. It would be grand at the end of 
our days to be able to feel we were leaving 
the world a little happier, and therefore a little 
better, for our endeavours. The unfortunate 
parson generally comes in for a good deal of 
abuse : either he is too High Church, or too 
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Low, or he is lazy, " does nothing but preach 
very badly on Sundays — a poor way of earning 
a living," or " he takes pupils, and in conse- 
quence neglects his parish." Poor soul, he is 
neither fish, flesh, fowl nor good red herring 
among a very often rather ungrateful people. 
But he is probably very well satisfied with 
himself, especially if a small man. The smaller 
the man, the more like a self-satisfied cock- 
robin he is. 

Besides, who cares what anybody says when 
the individuals feel they are doing their best 
according to their lights ? 

Some of the village garden-parties I have 
attended have been delightful ; others have 
provided me with amusement, partly from the 
consequential airs of the little tin gods and 
goddesses who have become rather narrow- 
minded through seldom leaving their own 
mole-hill, and from the Sunday-go-to-meeting 
manners of some of the invited guests. 

One lady I know, who is of an economical 
turn of mind, always reserves her energies in 
the feeding line on garden-party days until 
she reaches the hospitable table of those who 
have invited her. I remember one garden- 
party where there was a big table laden with 
beautiful fruit and good things, I was standing 
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by it, talking to my hostess, when the fasting 
lady came up and made her salaams to the 
hostess, then, without more ado, she made 
straight for the table, took off her gloves, 
turned up her veil and began. Other people 
now arriving withdrew our attention. 

About twenty minutes or half an hour later 
I passed that way again, just in time to see 
the no longer fasting lady having an exciting 
chase after a slippery peach which had bounced 
off her plate on to the table. Having recaptured 
and eaten it, she picked up the corner of the 
snowy table-cloth, dried her hands on it, and 
then gave her mouth and its immediate sur- 
roundings a good healthy mop up with it. In 
so doing not only did she make an unsightly 
mess of that table-cloth, but she succeeded in 
tipping over a jug of claret cup, and a tall 
dish laden with different kinds of fruit. All 
were now mixed up in a sort of involuntary 
fruit salad on the unhappy table-cloth. 

The people standing near were full of 
horror. The old family butler, who had 
witnessed the whole affair, was red in the face, 
and evidently bursting with indignation ; his 
feelings were not soothed by the lady turning 
to him and saying, " How did you do it ? " 

At another country gathering I remember 
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when I arrived rather late my hostess, who 
was young and inexperienced in domestic 
management, came to meet me with big, 
frightened eyes as I entered the garden, and 
taking both my hands, she said, " I have been 
praying for you to come. I hear the house- 
keeper has dined not wisely but too well, and 
no preparations have been made for the chauf- 
feurs' and coachmen's teas. What shall I do ? 
There is not enough bread and no cakes ! " 

The first brilliant thought that flashed 
through my brain was to turn them loose 
among the many tables spread with good 
things as soon as we had gone. But obviously 
this was not helpful, as when we went they 
would go, A second and more brilliant idea 
occurred to me, and I said, " Do not worry. 
My chauffeur is a useful boy, and I will send 
him with the car to scour the adjacent villages 
and bring all he can lay hands on," 

I went in search of our car, and explained 
to the chauffeur what I wanted, telling him 
to go to the tradespeople who knew us, as I 
had no money with me. 

This angelic youth quite entered into the 
spirit of the enterprise, and some time before 
they were wanted returned with a car laden 
with bread, buns and cakes, dancing about in 
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the hood, on the seats, and on the floor, all 
innocent of paper, for there had been no time 
for making artistic parcels. But the situation 
was saved. 

There is one form of entertainment that I 
resent, namely, being asked to a tea-fight, bun 
struggle or some such entertainment, where 
without previous warning a hat is sent round, 
or in hunting parlance " a cap is taken," for 
missionaries, homes for incurables, or some 
such philanthropic object, and equally without 
warning being pounced upon to " say a few 
words " to the assembled guests in connection 
with " the cap." 

I remember being at a children's party 
when I was about ten years old. We were all 
neighbours and intimate. It was afternoon 
and a game of hide-and-seek was in progress. 
Two of the party, a little girl who has since 
filled most adequately a position of importance, 
and the partner hiding with her, who has since 
done good work in the King's Own Borderers, 
were hiding in a loft among the hay. 

Their conversation while waiting to be 
found turned on to a new carriage that the 
girl's father had lately purchased, a matter 
of much pride to her. The boy, evidently 
repeating what he had heard said by his 
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father, who owned a very stately old coach, 
said in lofty tones : — 

" My father does not like square-bottomed 
carriages." 

Little girl, rather hurt and angry, promptly 
replied : — 

" And my father does not like square- 
b d little boys ! " 

There was a coolness between them for 
some time after this. The boy was heard to 
say, " All is now over between us." 

That same party nearly had a tragic ending, 
for Henry Beresford, who was staying with 
us, hid himself in a big oak box in a spare 
room that was full of blankets and eiderdown 
quilts not in use. The lid was heavy, and he 
was unable to lift it again from inside. We 
did not miss him until all collected for tea, 
and then a search was made. His name was 
called from one end of the place to the other, 
but no reply came. 

At last, when everybody was growing really 
alarmed, he was found by our governess in 
the box, a very white and unconscious little 
boy. As he was never very strong, the fright 
and the atmosphere combined had made him 
faint. He soon recovered, but we all felt very 
limp and disinclined for further frolics. 
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There are many excellent people who go 
far afield in search of charities on which to 
expend their energy, who at great personal 
discomfort prowl about villages where they 
are not wanted, and are in some cases disliked, 
give parties because it is their "duty," and 
subscribe to innumerable charities, collect boys 
and girls for Bible classes, etc., while at their 
gates are their own kith and kin, people in 
their own class of life, with souls starving for 
a little kindness and sympathy. 

I have known cases where not only was no 
helping hand held out, but poor heads have 
been pushed a little further under water. 

But it is not always in the country that we 
meet with strange manners. I remember one 
rather swagger dinner-party in Grosvenor 
Square, when we were all in our best garments 
and on our best behaviour in consequence of 
the big-wigs we had been asked to meet, as 
was emblazoned on our invitation cards. 

Before dinner our host was standing near 
me talking to a very bediamonded stout lady. 
Presently, as the hour drew near when, like 
well-bred d.ucks, we should waddle in to dinner, 

he said to her, " Lord C is going to take 

you in to dinner ; I think you know and like 
him." 
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Lady : " No, I do not know him, and I 
have no wish to know him." 

Host : " But, dear lady, I saw you talking 
and laughing with him at the Roseberys' the 
other evening." 

Lady : "That may be so, but I do not 
know him now," 

Our host galloped off to tell his wife all 
about it and consult as to future movements. 
She very wisely said, " Take no notice, there 
is not time now to re-arrange the table and 
they must behave themselves like Christians." 

I watched with anxiety to see what would 
happen. Unfortunately, I was so placed that 
I did not see what occurred at the crucial 
moment when they had to walk arm-in-arm 
in to dinner, but I was afterwards told that 

Lord C behaved beautifully, but looked 

" a bit pale about the gills." The lady walked 
beside him, declining the contamination of his 
arm, and replying to his polite nothings with 
snappy " Yes's " and " No's." At dinner she 
practically turned her back upon him, devoting 
all her smiles and blandishments to the man 
who sat on the other side of her. 

Owing to the exaltedness of the chief guests 
of the evening, our hostess had to go in to 
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dinner first, with a Royalty, and we hoped she 
did not see as much as others did. 

In the club the next day a kinsman of 
mine met our host of the previous evening. 
He was full of wrath, and described the 
disagreeable, ill-mannered woman as " a pink 
lady dog." It does not sound very bad, does 
it .? but it was considered very shocking, and 
all the men laughed, but in the circumstances, 
perhaps, they may be forgiven. 

When people who know no better are bad- 
mannered we forgive them, but when those 
who do know better are rude and bad- 
mannered, it is very upsetting. But, as I 
have before remarked, none of us are great at 
every moment of our lives. 

Poor Kings and Queens have to be. I 
remember a long time ago admiring Queen 
Victoria's self-sacrifice to give pleasure to 
others. She was in residence at Osborne at 
the time. The old Sultan of Johore and his 
harem had taken a charming house at 
Bonchurch, in the Isle of Wight, at a time 
when he was out of health and being attended 
by the late Dr. Sinclair Coghill. The Sultan 
wished very much to have an interview with 
the Queen. It was granted, and so great was 
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his excitement that he could not be restrained 
from getting up early, dressing in all his 
war-paint and glory, and arriving at Osborne 
at 8 a.m. The poor Queen unselfishly got up 
to receive him. She must have thought the 
country folk did strange things. While staying 
on the island the Sultan used to amuse himself 
by playing billards at the Castle Club, so 
called after poor Dudley Hambrough, who 
owned Steephill Castle and who had been the 
Club's first president. 

Another Sultan of Johore now reigns. 

The Dudley Hambrough I have just referred 
to was a nephew of the late " Helen Mathers," 
author of Coming Through the Rye. She and 
Dudley's mother were sisters. Helen Mathers 
was the wife of a Dr. Reeves, who for many 
years practised in Grosvenor Street, almost 
next door to dear old Dr. Godson. 

Mrs. Reeves was a very popular woman. 
One of her great friends was Morell Mackenzie, 
who operated on the throat of the Kaiser's 
father, the Emperor Frederick, and took him 
from Nice to Berlin in the winter to be 
crowned, stating that the growth was not 
malignant, in opposition to the diagnosis of 
the Berlin specialist. 

Dr. Morell Mackenzie was a brave man, 
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but he knew that in Germany there is a law 
that no one can be crowned as Emperor with 
a maUgnant or incurable disease. 

I suppose it was one of those white lies 
that appear to be necessary for the peaceful 
conduct of life ; quite a large share of them 
fall to the lot of doctors. 

Truth is one of the most important things 
in life. We all like to think we are truthful, 
and that we can rely upon the word of those 
around us, yet I wonder is there such a thing as 
the absolute truth we make such a fuss about? 
Where can we find a truth that is true from 
all points of view, on all standpoints at once, 
or even from a general point of view ? — I 
mean for every place, person, time or thing. 

We only know what we know as far as 
our individual perception allows us to know, 
which sounds rather involved, but we cannot 
see all sides of a subject at once, and the side 
we do not see may be quite different to 
anything we have seen or known, so there is 
no certainty. 

History warns us that it is the customary 
fate of new truths to begin as heresies and end 
as superstitions, and all have to be new at some 
time. After much thought I have come to 
the conclusion that the scrupulously truthful 
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folk, with their hard, cruel, uncompromising 
facts, baldly stated, may be very dangerous, their 
virtue often leading to hurtful consequences. 

Paradoxical, no doubt, to lean on people 
for their integrity and yet to regard them as 
dangerous. 

Now white lies may be, and indeed often 
are, more productive of good than the hard 
and fast truth, always supposing there is such 
a thing. For example, when people have 
been confiding in me and I have seen that they 
contemplate doing foolish, revengeful or wrong 
things, if I have said, " I do not believe you 
will do anything of the kind ; I have much 
too high an opinion of you," my white lie has 
occasionally made them rise to my expressed 
opinion of their goodness. 

In all probability I held no such exalted 
opinion — in fact the betting would have been 
the other way ; nevertheless, I feel my white 
lie has borne good fruit. Surely tbis is more 
Christ-like than telling the person you can 
quite believe them capable of any enormity, 
and it is exactly what might be expected of 
them. 

Many people who consider themselves abso- 
lutely truthful frequently lapse into white lies 
without recognising them as such. 
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Doctors, as a rule, are men who weigh 
their words and recognise their responsibilities, 
priding themselves on being truthful and 
straight, yet I have known them tell white 
lies that have been to their credit, but they 
would have been horrified at being told they 
were not truthful. Take for example a lead- 
ing doctor, who has been called in to give 
an opinion of the possibility of a patient's 
recovery from some severe illness, from which 
by experience the doctor knows recovery is on 
certain conditions an impossibility. He knows 
that those who have sent for him are hanging 
in mental agony on his words. If really 
truthful he would say, " Madam, the patient 
will probably die within such and such a time in 
great pain." What he really says is, " Madam, 
while there is life there is hope," and hurries 
away. It is a white lie, for there is no hope. 

When speaking to my old friend Dr. Godson 
on this matter, I asked him, ".Don't you think 
it would be right and kind to tell people and 
their kinsfolk when there is no hope ? " To 
this he answered firmly, " No, I have found 
that the patient and the kinsfolk gradually 
and almost unconsciously prepare themselves 
for the inevitable ; it grows upon them by 
degrees and is less of a shock to them ; it is 
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the most merciful enlightenment. And again, 
we medical men are still only groping in the 
dark, and are not infallible ; we might be 
mistaken in our conclusions." 

Then, to turn to the ridiculous side, do we 
feel any happier on a very cold morning when 
some truthful person greets us with, " What 
a red nose you have got " ? We may have 
been aware of the fact, or we may not, but in 
either case we do not feel any happier for 
being told about it. 

It is often possible to prevent people from 
telling rank untruths, or what I call black lies, 
by avoiding any question that requires a 
definite yes or no answer. Nine times out of 
ten you learn the truth without having pro- 
voked either a falsehood or a cruel truth ; 
sometimes we learn by what is not said, if 
gifted with intuition and tact. 

The late Lord Beresford, better known as 
Lord Charles, when declining an invitation to 
dinner, wired, " Sorry cannot dine with you. 
Lie by post." 

Once when calling at a vicarage not far 
from one of our homes, I plainly heard Mrs. 
Vicar bid her maid say, " Not at home," and 
then heard every word of explanation given 
to the maid by way of apology for the 
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inexactitude ; she felt she was setting a 
bad example, the simple country maid being 
unversed in social etiquette. 

Meanwhile the chauffeur and I felt em- 
barrassed^ but pretended we did not hear. 
After all, white lies are to social life what 
oil is to machinery — a necessity for easy and 
beneficial results. 

In fact, to be absolutely truthful it would 
be necessary to live an isolated sort of 
Robinson Crusoe existence^ for when we 
mix with the world, the lives and interests 
of others are interwoven with ours, often 
making it impossible to be exactly truthful 
without possibly betraying other people's 
interests and affairs. 

It is, of course, the general belief that it is 
moral to tell the truth and immoral to tell 
tarradiddles, but it would be difficult to prove 
that Nature prefers truth. 

Most animals are endowed with the faculty 
of deceit, enabling them to escape from 
superior brute force. The partridge, for 
example, when she is nesting, on the appear- 
ance of her enemies flutters away from her 
babies, pretending she is lame or has a broken 
wing, keeping just out of range. We think 
her white lie rather beautiful. 
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In fact, we have grown into a belief that 
truth-telling is a virtue, but it is difficult to 
prove that it is an unrestricted virtue. 

Priests have ruled the world by deceiving 
tender souls, and where should we be in 
these progressive days without our deceitful 
advertisements ? Where would our Generals 
be without their feints and pretences ? 

One of the most puzzling things in life is 
the way witnesses in whose integrity you have 
the utmost confidence, will go into a court 
of justice and give their evidence, each one 
differing materially from the other. 

I remember one case in particular. Three 
men whom I knew to be just and true, who 
would have died at the stake rather than bear 
false witness, were subpoenaed to appear as 
witnesses to an accident in which a child had 
been driven over by a taxicab near Covent 
Garden. I also witnessed the accident, but 
there were enough without me. 

The first witness, in answer to questions, 
said he considered the driver was going too 
fast and could not pull up in time, and it was 
clearly his fault. The second witness did not 
think it was the driver's fault, but that the 
child was too young to be out unattended, and 
ran into the cab, being knocked down, and the 
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injury was caused by a market cart unable to 
pull up in time. The third swore to a different 
time from the other two. He had just looked 
at his watch, and considered that the accident 
was due to the defective brakes of the taxi and 
that no blame rested on the driver. 

I was under the impression that the taxi- 
driver was greatly to blame, but was thankful 
I had not to give the casting word. 

Now there can have been only one true 
version of the case, so how came it that all 
differed in some degree ? I can only suggest 
that our imagination makes us see facts in 
different lights ; but it worries me. 

I do not always expect people to tell me the 
truth, and at times I respect their kindliness in 
not doing so, but it is open to us all to read 
between the lines. 

Occasionally we meet such an accomplished 
liar that it is disconcerting, but we ought to 
remember that all but fools have their own 
fish to fry, and we must use our brains for 
sifting purposes. Most people under cross- 
examination falter a little when not stating 
facts ; it requires an Oriental to roll out cun- 
ning and fabulous fibs by the yard without 
contradicting himself. 

If we start with the idea that people are 
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trying to present us only with what they 
consider is good for us and our digestion, we 
feel more kindly towards the fibbers, and are 
grateful to them for considering our feelings. 

Perhaps white lies are really the most 
moral things on this old earth if we look 
at them in the right light and take care 
not to allow them to change colour and 
become black. 

Truth has no standing in the court of real- 
ities; it is based purely on human experience. 

After all, what is the use of looking for 
indisputable foundations ? Let us be content 
with good working hypotheses, and not put 
them forward as true and final theories. 

We are the only nation that regards truth 
as a virtue and attempts to put it into practice. 
It would be invidious to mention names, but 
some nations are quite unabashed when their 
word is proved worthless. When I tell a 
white lie from the best of motives I always 
feel a skunk and rather a mean poor thing, 
though I may see that good will result. I 
wish there was such a thing as absolute truth 
which we could cultivate without doing any 
harm to anybody. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Members of Parliament Reveal their Souls — Some Inter- 
esting Characters — The Right Hon. James William 
Lowther — His Pack of Hounds — The Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour — His Character — He Disappoints his 
Friends — " Bloody Balfour " in Ireland — Some Parlia- 
mentarians out of their Depth — Questions Asked, but 
Unanswered — Useful John Burns— Lord Randolph 
Churchill in Disgrace — Woman's Influence in Politics 
— The Cheres Amies oi Men — The Duke of Wellington 
has Some — Henry Irving and the Second Duke — Volun- 
tary Ugliness — Fashions of Yesterday and To-day — 
Legs of Character — The Butleress' Little Toe — An 
Admiral Follows some Pretty Ankles — Pets in London 
— A Bull-dog Dances on the Author's Diaphragm — A 
Sloane Street Episode. 

Being a Woman of no Importance, I have 
perhaps been allowed at times to see and 
know some things not permitted to the more 
important, and have often been an interested, 
and sometimes an amused spectator in both 
Houses of Parliament. People reveal their 
souls in such different ways. 

The character that has impressed me most 
is that of the late Speaker in the House of 
Commons, -the Right Hon. James William 
Lowther, always dignified, always just. His 
justice, even when indulgent, has been 
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acknowledged by all. It is not given to many 
men to be able to please everybody, but no 
one dared to quarrel with him. He is one of 
the last of the old school of courteous states- 
men. At one time he owned a pack of 
hounds in the Lake District. I forget 
whether they were Beagles or Harriers, but 
I remember the pack being once lost in a 
fog, and when somebody in town condoled 
with him, and hoped they would be found 
when the fog lifted, Mr. Lowther said, " Oh ! 
have I got a pack ? I had forgotten their 
existence," or words to that effect. It is 
not possible for such busy men to keep in 
touch with all their affairs, but there always 
appears to be some one to carry on for 
them. 

Looking back upon the Parliamentary 
figures that have interested me most, I do 
not think I can single out one who has 
stood as a more dignified and honourable 
statesman in public life than that canny Scot, 
the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, whom many 
people seem to consider an enigma. I do 
not quite know why. He is supposed to be 
unemotional, though how anybody can say so 
after seeing him in the House announcing the 
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death of Mr, Gladstone, is surprising. That 
was one occasion when Mr. Balfour revealed 
his soul. He certainly is rather ostentatiously 
indifferent to public feeling politically, and 
can say nasty, even insolent things, in a dis- 
arming and charming manner. 

The question that has often puzzled me, is 
what made a man of his mental calibre take 
to politics ? He must have been much 
happier writing his Defence of Philosophic 
Doubt, and 'Theism and Humanism. But he 
is by nature or self-tuition a diplomat. 

People have often told me they do not 
know in the least what his real views are on 
some of the vexed questions of the day — that 
fine battle-cry, the League of Nations, for 
instance, or Free Trade ; but it does not 
follow that he has no definite views. 

He is not easily excited, and is too broad- 
minded to be a great party man, having an 
unalterable habit of looking at both sides of 
questions, which from a party point of view 
is hopeless. But for his philosophic mind I 
should often have felt sorry for him of late 
years, having to rub shoulders and discuss 
important questions with people who, some 
of them, many of them, have none of the 
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instincts of gentlefolk. All admit that his 
knowledge of Parliamentary procedure has 
been invaluable during the last few years to 
our newer politicians, and to those who have 
held for the first time new appointments of 
responsibility. 

Foreign nations have more faith in him 
than any of our politicians, and he has 
certainly used his best endeavours at all 
times to hold things together, presumably 
upon the principle that we know where we 
are now, but do not know where we may be. 

Mr. Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George working 
together seem almost an impossible combina- 
tion, and both deserve special glass cases at 
Madame Tussaud's. I gather that the public 
trust Mr. Balfour, more or less, and many 
believe that when he is frying fish it is for 
the country's consumption. 

They do not trust Lloyd George when he 
is frying fish, and do not respect him. Poor 
man ! like the rest of us, he has had to suffer 
for his mistakes, and some of his earlier Social- 
istic dreams have combined to make a fine 
birch-rod. Yet he has often appealed to the 
people, who will probably turn and rend him 
presently. He has been a wonderful man, 
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and at a time when it would have been diffi- 
cult to find his equal in pluck and imagination. 
We owe him much gratitude. 

As years roll by it is depressing to note 
the failure in attainment of the men to whose 
integrity and honesty of purpose we have 
pinned our faith. 

Mr. Balfour has disappointed many. He 
did not prove to dear delightful George 
Wyndham the true friend that might have 
been expected. Others whom he disappointed 
were Lord G. Hamilton, Mr. Joseph Cham- 
berlain, and Mr. Asquith. It is quite proper 
that a man of so many parts and with such 
power of brain concentration should have an 
arresting appearance, but I wish Miss Balfour 
would make him wear hats large enough to 
embrace his lofty forehead ; it would be 
much more becoming, for why should his 
brow be obliged to ride outside his hat ? It 
naturally resents the exclusion, and pushes his 
hat on to the back of his head. 

In his younger days he was distinctly good- 
looking ; now, when serious, he reminds me 
of a bloodhound. He has the same big, 
pathetic-looking eyes and droop of the 
mouth that makes one want to pat the 
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animal's head, with a cheerful and encourag- 
ing " Good dog ! " 

Which reminds me that when in Ireland 
acting as Chief Secretary, the Irish, as we 
all remember, called him " Bloody Balfour." 
Yet he did wonders for that country, for in 
consequence of his Crimes' Act, Ireland be- 
came almost peaceful. He has faith in 
himself, without which none can hope to 
do great deeds. The man who deems him- 
self a worm is fairly certain to become one. 

Though time has dealt gently with Mr. 
Balfour, he is, I am sorry to say, growing 
rather deaf. 

I always admired Lord Salisbury as a states- 
man, but he lived in the clouds so far above 
my head that he was to me more or less an 
unreadable book. He also looked sad, and 
almost reproachful, which made me feel as 
if I wanted to cry. When he did laugh, it 
was delightful, and his waistcoat shared his 
mirth. 

Lord Randolph Churchill was at all times 
an interesting figure. We owe him much 
for exposing the waste of public money in 
1887. He considered himself a very superior 
person, and perhaps tn intellect he was, but 
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he was very touchy, and at times very rude, 
if people did not agree with him. At one 
time he offended Royalty by things he said, 
and when Lady Randolph Churchill was in 
Ireland soon afterwards, and there were official 
gatherings in honour of the Duke of Con- 
naught, she was surprised to find herself 
without an invitation, and asking why, was 
told it was in consequence of Lord Randolph's 
having annoyed Royalty by something he 
had said, about (I think) some family affair 
of their own and the then Prince of Wales. 

But that was forgotten after awhile, and 
Lady Randolph has always been a favourite 
with the Royal family, and a splendid wife. 

Lord Randolph was very loyal to his 
friends, and it was a pity for the country 
that he came to the conclusion it could not 
do without him. 

Lord Beaconsfield was, of course, a supreme 
personality. I remember he did not think 
highly of English democracy — he feared the 
coming of mob rule, having no confidence 
in the wisdom of the working classes. He 
believed they were too easily led by, and let 
their judgment be too easily swayed by 
agitators, probably agreeing with Sir Walter 
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Raleigh, who said, " The common people 
are evil judges of honest things." 

Mr. Asquith, poor man, I have heard more 
pulled to pieces than any other statesman I 
can remember. He is, of course, another of 
our lawyer politicians, and lawyers' tricks do 
not make statesmen. As far as I can see and 
judge, he has been badly treated by some 
whom he had helped. What went seriously 
against him, however, was his hesitation, his 
" wait and see " attitude, at a time when 
people were frenzied with anxiety and clam- 
ouring for movement and action. He did 
not inspire confidence, and many unkind 
things, probably not true, were said of his 
private life, which added fuel to the fire of 
discontent. 

Sir Henry Dfummond WolfF I shall ever 
remember for his kindness to animals and his 
endeavours to ameliorate the conditions of 
their servitude. 

I always feel sad when I think of gentle, 
good Sir Edward Grey and his earnest efforts 
to avert war. As Foreign Minister he was a 
strong character, and why he failed is hard to 
say, unless it was because he was too gentle to 
deal with ungentle people, and did not put his 
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foot down firmly enough. Danton's motto 
" L'audace, encore I'audace, to uj ours I'audace," 
did not appeal to him. He was a man against 
whom nobody ever spoke a disrespectful word, 
a Radical at heart, but in the confidence of the 
Conservatives ; he could not, however, under- 
stand those who were not as straightforward 
as himself. 

I must not forget little John Burns, Member 
for Battersea in 1892. I liked to see his sturdy 
figure, with its crop of thick grey hair, wander- 
ing about the Lobby. He looked strong, but 
was even stronger than he looked, and could 
always be counted on to help fainting Members 
and collect the false teeth after a scrap in the 
House. He has even been known to carry 
out a man much bigger than himself, like a 
baby, in his arms. The little man was popular 
with everybody. 

The Duke of Devonshire, like Lord Morley, 
scorned emotion and enthusiasm. It is rather 
amusing at times to see a bevy of solemn- 
looking men endeavouring to discuss delicate 
domestic questions on which they wish to 
legislate, for instance, the duties of midwives 
and their registration. One Member says, 
" What are their duties ? " A wag is heard 
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in an undertone to say he does not know, 
never having had one. Again, these men 
have to decide the amount of milk each child 
should be allowed ; then follows a discussion 
on the purity of the milk. If by any chance 
some anxious or interested Member asks some 
intricate questions about preparing the milk 
and seeing to its purity before giving it to 
delicate children, there follows an impressive 
silence. All look at one another for inspira- 
tion, as this is not on their notes or their 
programmes, and is a part of the subject they 
have not studied. 

Perhaps some father of a family recalls far- 
away remembrances of home happenings when 
the milk was boiled, and suggests that this 
should be insisted on, another points out that 
boiled milk does not suit many children, and 
instead it should be sterilised. Not a few get 
quite out of their depth. 

Then in 1896 the late Sir John Henniker 
Heaton asked on what grounds father-in- 
law was charged on telegrams as three words, 
while mother-in-law passed as one. Poor 
Mr. Hanbury, being unequal to the vexed 
question of privilege for mothers-in-law, made 
no reply. Wise man ! 
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I have made a little collection of odd 
expressions and sayings of some of our Trade 
Unionists when delivering their carefully 
prepared speeches. 

One man, whose name I dare not give for 
fear of being annihilated, got his notes a 
little mixed at the last moment, and became 
vindictive in consequence. He said, " Gentle- 
men, we have killed this thing and will 
continue to kill it." Awful threat ! 

I wonder sometimes whether the Socialists 
are not beginning to see that their theories, 
put into practice, must encroach on personal 
freedom, and that high wages do not always 
bring happiness. 

All business men that I know, except those 
who are reaping benefits, speak with amused 
contempt of our present system of Government, 
and have presented me with some curious 
specimens of their arithmetic. I have also 
had a list given me of people who had been 
offered honours and peerages according to 
what they could pay. Presently we shall see 
solemn committees discussing means for put- 
ting down such enormities. It is all very 
strange. 

Had Lord Rhondda lived, what a fine 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer he would have 
made! I believe he would have worked 
wonders for England. He had a logical and 
mathematical mind and loved figures. 

We have two clever men with the courage 
of their convictions in Mr. Winston Churchill 
and Horatio Bottomley, but they cannot steer 
their barques without bumping into other 
people's. They will both probably object 
strongly to having their names coupled together 
in this way, but being of " no importance," 
perhaps I shall be forgiven. 

Not long ago Mr. Churchill was staying in 
a big house, one of England's historic homes. 
After his departure his hostess said, " He spent 
his time painting a picture of the place. He 
has gone now. I am so thankful he did not 
leave the picture behind." 

How jealous some people are, aren't they ? 

I have had several letters from the South of 
France lately, telling me wonderful stories of 
Lord NorthclifFe's and Mr. Winston Churchill's 
conclaves. After that who can tell what we 
may see ? Personally I think it might be 
something rather good, even if startling. 

I suppose it is true that nations get the 
politicians they deserve. Who among the 
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thinkers and the straightforward now feels 
drawn toward a political career, knowing 
what we know to-day ? It seems sad that we 
should have arrived at a time when English 
Prime Ministers wait to have brickbats and 
drain-pipes hurled at their heads, and let 
strikes take place before any evil or economic 
problem receives attention. But we go on 
the even tenor of our lives — not that we ever 
find two days alike. Some are filled with the 
treasure of happiness, others laden with sorrow 
and disappointment. 

There is no such thing as standing still. 
We must always be on the move, backwards 
or forwards, and " Si on n'a pas ce qu'on aime, 
il faut aimer ce qu'on a." 

I feel at times inclined to follow the advice 
of St. Augustine, " Let others wrangle. I will 
wonder." Perhaps women may, after all, be 
of some use in Parliament, if only to settle the 
midwife and milk question. Not that I am 
wishing to belittle the part that women play 
in the well-being of the Empire, for it is im- 
portant, and many fail to realise how important, 
but woman's influence is greatest when least 
apparent. It is not those who shout from the 
housetops, nor the platform speakers, that have 
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the most influence. Being the mothers of 
men, we are naturally important, if for no 
other reason, and it is the mother influence 
that makes men what they are. On the men 
depends our Empire. I have known quite a 
number of men who have been great in their 
several ways, and have preserved through their 
lives a passionate love for their mothers, whose 
early teaching and influence has been their 
talisman. Take, for example, Lord Kitchener, 
who, though he lost his mother early in his life, 
loved her deeply, and said he tried always to 
live up to what he felt she would have wished. 

Then Lord Dufferin, the first Marquess, con- 
stantly referred to his mother's beautiful char- 
acter, her influence, and its effect on his life. 

Woman is the guardian of the species, and 
the conscience of man. What a responsibility ! 
May we use our power to our glory and not 
to our shame. 

I was asked the other day who among the 
women I think at the present time has the 
most influence in political circles, who pulls 
the political strings. There are a few women 
who really know what they arc talking about, 
and whose opinion carries weight, though it 
may not have been acknowledged. Lady 
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Randolph Churchill ^ is a clever woman, who 
has been an interested looker-on at many 
games, and gathered political wisdom during 
the process. She is well-read, and familiar 
with every aspect of the questions of moment, 
and has the advantage of knowing more or less 
intimately most of the men who are trying, 
or say they are trying, to steer our ship out of 
chaos into cosmos. 

Her brightness and wit carry men along 
with her ; they are such a relief after listening 
to gloomy utterances at political meetings and 
taking part in discussions on affairs of State. 
After a chat with her many come away feeling 
much younger, and that they have discovered 
new ideas, their very own. 

It is always wise to let men think that our 
ideas are their own. 

Lady Curzon is a clever woman, has some 
experience in the management of men, and 
enjoys the confidence of many. It will be 
interesting to note which string she pulls. 

Lady Essex is another woman whom I 

expect to see coming to the front in political 

influence ; she, like Lady Randolph Churchill, 

is American, and much admired. 

* Lady Randolph Churchill has died since writing this. 
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Lady Juliet Duff, who in 1 903 married Mr. 
Vivian of the 2nd Life Guards, is very much 
in the know, and always has been. Most 
discreetly she uses her knowledge, and is at all 
times popular. She can argue and hold her 
own without (metaphorically) knocking people 
down. 

Lady Pembroke is another who knows most 
things in connection with everyday affairs. 

All these women are good-looking, which is, 
of course, an asset, and do not pose as being 
anything but what they are, women anxious to 
help men, as far as in them lies, with some of 
their difficult tasks ; and they certainly have 
some influence. 

No one has been able to take the place of 
the late Theresa, Lady Londonderry. Politi- 
cians of every shade enjoyed her society, and 
many sought her advice. She was very tactful, 
and a real friend to all for whom she cared. 

During Mr. Balfour's Chief Secretaryship 
in Ireland she was to him a pillar of strength ; 
she certainly pulled political strings both with 
wisdom and with considerable success. King 
Edward valued her political and social opinions, 
and was on most friendly terms with her. 

Apart from these women, I have been deeply 
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impressed to find (during my journey through 
life up to date) that no man seems to be happy 
without a cfiere amie, a friend to whom he 
rushes with all his woes, some one before 
whom he can pose, possibly some one on 
whom he can impose. It is from these cheres 
amies that we get the clever intriguing which 
has on occasions led to what the lawyers call 
" unfortunate circumstances." 

In one case I was asked to use my influence 
to put things straight for a diplomatist who 
had spoken too freely to his little friend, and 
either from cussedness or simplicity she had 
given him away. I remember, also, an elderly 
peer, much in evidence at the Court of Queen 
Victoria, who was highly respected for his 
good works and regular attendance at meetings 
of Young Men's and Women's Christian Associ- 
ations, but who got into serious trouble through 
State secrets having been given away by one of 
his little friends. But I suppose it always has 
been so, and always will be. Some men are 
lucky and sail on smooth seas ; others, like 
Parnell and Dilke, are less fortunate. 

Men are curious animals, and seem to be 
able to carry on quite a number of little 
intrigues, and be good to their wives at the 
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same time, so long as the wives know nothing 
that is undesirable of their spouses' movements, 
or are wise enough to pretend they know 
nothing. 

The Duke of Wellington said, " No woman 
has ever loved me " ; he must have been hard 
to please, but he had none of the home-love 
lavished on him in childhood that means so 
much to us all. His father died when he was 
twelve years old, and his mother was unsym- 
pathetic to him. He said he never felt wel- 
come in his own familv. He had his cheres 
amies, like the rest ; he was accused of phil- 
andering with Lady Caroline Lamb and a 
certain Harriet Wilson, but it did not prevent 
him from behaving well to the Hon. Catherine 
Packenham, to whom he was engaged for years 
while abroad, and whom he eventually married 
in 1806. 

When he was on foreign service (at that 
time he was Arthur Wellesley) his fiancee, /. e. 
Catherine Packenham, became pitted with 
smallpox, and wrote to him saying she wished 
to release him from his promise, as she had 
become so altered in appearance that she feared 
she would no longer be attractive, and he would 
cease to care for her. 
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He wrote saying he would not hear of 
such a thing, and refused to listen to her 
suggestion. 

How history repeats itself ! 

In 1810 the Duke of Wellington was greatly 
troubled at the failure of the Ministry to send 
out sufficient reinforcements. 

The second Duke of Wellington was like 
his father, quaint in some ways. There is a 
story that once, when Henry Irving, who had 
rather a swelled head, had been asked to 
luncheon with the Duke, he wrote accepting 
the invitation on the condition that luncheon 
was at 12.30, so that he might catch a train 
home about 2 o'clock. 

The Duke replied, " The day is hot, the 
roads are bad, and the horses are not yours. 
Luncheon will be at i o'clock." 

Once at a gathering on the Duke's property, 
when he had been giving prizes at sports, a 
flower-show or some such entertainment, at 
the end of the proceedings he was thanked for 
his kind consideration, etc., and certain verses 
were sung to the tune of " He's a jolly good 
fellow," but the words ran as follows : — 

" God bless the squire and all his rich relations. 
And keep us poor people in our proper stations." 
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The Duke was ^leard to murmur, " By all 
means, if it can be done." 

I wonder what the men of those days would 
think if they could arise out of their graves for 
a spell and behold the women of to-day ; would 
they know them without their crinolines, small 
waists and fulled-in skirts ? Would they re- 
turn quickly and in horror to their resting- 
places, or be pleased, and wish to tarry a 
while ? I suppose it would take them a day 
or two to get accustomed to women in their 
new aspect. 

It is all very well to laugh at fashion, but 
there is no denying her ; she insists on our 
complying witli her commands. It is very 
annoying and very expensive. She insists on 
the expense in order to benefit trade. What 
we wore last year must not be allowed to 
appear this year, and so on. Failure to 
comply with her commands only brings 
trouble upon our heads, for we become 
voluntarily ugly. It seems incredible that 
any of us should be voluntarily ugly, but if we 
do not follow the fashion, that''is to say, dress 
as other people do, we quickly become pitiable 
objects. 

Especially is this noticeable among country- 
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bred women and those whose lot is cast mostly 
in the country. Many cannot bring them- 
selves to unbend a little and forsake the 
fashions of their forbears for those reigning at 
the moment. The result is that they not only 
look old and frumpy years before they need, 
but at times are even grotesque and a trial to 
their more enlightened and up-to-date sons 
and daughters. 

It is without doubt our duty to our neigh- 
bours to make ourselves look as little repulsive 
as possible — to make the best of ourselves. If 
we lose an eye or a front tooth we may feel 
we are very fine, heroic people, of strong 
character, not to mind such trifles. What is 
an eye or a tooth more or less to people with 
great minds ? But we should remember the 
people who have to live with us, sit opposite 
us every day ; and so take the first opportunity 
of replacing the missing member. Besides 
which, it is necessary for our own self-respect. 
Many couples who are sincerely fond of one 
another have drifted apart and ended in un- 
happiness through neglecting to keep them- 
selves smart and in touch with the fashions of 
the moment, 

I have noticed some women of my acquaint- 
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ance who were beautiful and much admired 
in their youth, but who now, when youth 
and beauty are gone, ding desperately to the 
fashions that suited them at the moment when 
they were young and admired, not being able 
to see that they thus simply emphasise the 
work of time, and draw special attention to 
the difference between then and now. 

If we wish to pass unnoticed, or to look 
our best, we must conform to some extent 
to existing fashions. 

This all sounds very superficial and obvious, 
but it is a living truth. 

A man likes his wife to be the pride and 
delight of his eyes, and is really happier when 
just a little jealous of her, or perhaps I should 
say, when he is kept well up to concert-pitch 
by her looking so smart and trim that she 
attracts the attention and admiration of other 
men, for this raises her value in his eyes. 

There are, happily, not many irretrievably 
plain women. The matter rests a good deal 
with themselves. 

Antoine Berrager, the French advocate, who 
considered himself rather a judge of good looks, 
said, " There are no ugly women, only some 
women who do not know how to look pretty." 

There is comfort in the thought. 
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I do not, of course, advocate that women 
should spend all their time before the glass, 
or think of nothing but clothes and confec- 
tions ; a certain time should, however, be 
devoted to studying what suits us best, colour 
schemes, and so forth. Then, having arrived 
at some satisfactory conclusion, we can pass on 
to other matters of importance in our daily 
lives, and worry no more about appearance. 

People who live part of every year in town 
move gradually, and almost without knowing 
it, into the fashions of the moment, though 
I have known some startling exceptions to 
this rule. 

I remember a certain good, large-hearted 
Jewish lady of considerable wealth being 
married by a peer of our realm because he 
said he was tired of too much blue blood, 
and wanted a fresh strain, also possibly because 
of her fortune. I do not think she would 
have come even into Antoine Berrager's defini- 
tion of looks, for Nature had really dealt 
rather harshly with her. She once came into 
our house in Park Lane to a small gathering 
of friends, and brought conversation to a 
standstill by the peculiarity of her appearance. 
She was worth her weight in gold, and I liked 
her, but she was an outstanding example of 
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the danger of not studying appearance and 
keeping a finger on the pulse of the times. 

She was tall, with a full red face of the type 
unkindly called " a fine, open countenance " ; 
her rather scanty hair was scraped well back 
from a bold forehead. On top of this was 
perched a small pork-pie hat, quite the 
smallest thing at that end of her. Her figure 
had, as they say in the South, " gone abroad." 
It was hard to say where it began and where 
it ended. Her skirts, for some reason best 
known to themselves, drooped behind and 
hitched up in front. 

Having greeted all of us, she sat down on 
rather a low sofa, without making any effort 
to arrange her skirts to suit their particular 
style, with the result that she presented to our 
astonished gaze a pair of doubtless useful, but 
not beautiful, legs, clad in white cotton stock- 
ings and elastic-sided boots. I need say no more ! 
Surely they must have been made for her. 

There is some excuse for the woman who 
is kept away for a year or two from centres 
of fashion. She often does her best to keep 
abreast of the times ; with the help of her 
maid and the fashion papers she tries to 
rechauffer her wardrobe before starting on a 
visit to town to stay with her friends. After 
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which she feels happy and satisfied with her 
appearance, supposing that her hat is quite 
the latest thing, for has she not hitched on a 
floppy bow at the back, after the fashion of 
some of the sketches she has seen, and has she 
not curtailed her skirts until she feels shy of 
appearing in them before the men-servants ? 

Yet, in spite of all this, the moment she 
arrives in town, the moment she places her 
feet upon the station platform in London, she 
has misgivings. Somehow, she does not feel 
as smart as she did on leaving home. What 
has happened ? What is wrong ? 

It must be the extraordinary get-up of the 
people running about. How mad and vulgar 
they look ! The countrified lady then thanks 
Heaven, like the Pharisee, that she is " not as 
other men are." By the time our countrified 
friend has reached the looking-glass and privacy 
of her own bedroom in the house of town 
friends, the ruffled, dissatisfied feeling has 
returned. So she looks at her reflection in 
the glass, and comes to the conclusion it is 
the way she does her hair that makes her look 
antiquated, and yes — dare she say it ? — surely 
she is the one that looks vulgar, with her hair 
arranged in a big halo round her head, over 
a big, hot, frizzy cushion, when all the rest 
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around her arc looking neat, with closely- 
dressed, well-brushed hair, parted down the 
middle or side. The neat head of the house- 
maid bringing in hot water fills the poor 
country lady's heart with longing to make 
her own something like it. 

Oh, well, it is easy enough ; she will discard 
the cushion she has worn as a crown for so 
long and do her hair like the housemaid. It 
is certainly quicker and cooler than the old 
way. Feeling happier in her mind, she 
proceeds to dress for dinner. 

At the last moment, taking a final farewell 
view of herself in the glass before descending 
to the drawing-room, she takes fright, and 
decides that nothing on earth is going to 
persuade her to appear looking such a guy, 
and regardless of the fact that the gong is 
sounding, down comes her hair, and in frantic 
haste is piled up again in the old familiar 
way. She descends, feeling hot and agitated, 
besides being thoroughly out of conceit with 
herself and -the world in general, wishing she 
had never left home, where she felt she was 
the centre of fashion. 

Now, this is a mood in which it is difficult 
to shine and be amusing, or even sympathetic ; 
to be at our best and to do ourselves justice 
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we must feel we are looking nice, and we 
must be comfortable. In these circumstances 
we can smile and smile again, while sitting 
beside and listening to the most tedious of 
men, whereas with the consciousness that our 
nose is red, or our hair unbecomingly dressed, 
it is quite impossible to smile and appear 
interested in the most wonderful grey cob 
that ever was foaled, or in the latest sleeveless 
valves of their new motors, that have done 
wonderful things at Brooklands or elsewhere. 

Our country friend looks down the dinner- 
table. Everybody looks so smart and unself- 
conscious, their hair so classic and close to 
their heads, their dresses so scanty and un- 
trimmed, with one little tail of a train hanging 
on one side as if by accident, but neat withal, 
and she decides that before another sun sets 
she will have her hair dressed by a really good 
hairdresser, and will buy some new up-to-date 
garments. 

When this resolution has been put into 
effect the next day, she is surprised to find 
how nice she looks, and how in keeping with 
her surroundings. 

This sounds exaggerated, but it really 
happened to an acquaintance of mine. 

Sometimes tragic events befall us unawares. 
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I remember that once, when my father was 
dining with some friends in the country, he 
was walking in to dinner behind the wife of 
a neighbour, who had evidently outgrown her 
gown, w^ich fastened down the back. It had 
been made to meet successfully in places only, 
though it may have met everywhere when it 
started from home, and burst asunder en route, 
but the fact remained that while walking in to 
dinner the effect left much to be desired. My 
father, who always had a peculiar way of 
describing things, felt sorry for the lady, and 
turning to the old friend he was taking in to 
dinner, said, " What shall we do ? Some one 
ought to tell her. Why don't you tell her 
quietly that she has an ' open sesame ' down 
the back of her gown ? " 

In reply he was told, " I would do so 
willingly, but as I see no means of remedying 
the defect, and the situation looks very critical, 
I really dare not interfere." 

Father thought an antimacassar, or some 
such thing, might be hitched on behind 
without her knowing ! 

An " open sesame " is a thing that can 
easily happen to any of us when our dresses 
fasten down the back, even if we have not 
outgrown them, and those who have no 
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maids, and owls for husbands, cannot help 
themselves. Even with maids, strange things 
happen sometimes. 

When I am busy writing and splashing 
about with ink, or when arranging the flowers, 
I generally put a big apron over my dress 
which has a pocket for scissors, etc. One 
day last season I was arranging the flowers 
in great haste before going out to keep an 
appointment. In my haste I left the house 
in my big red apron covering up a black and 
white dress I rather fancied. I went tripping 
along quite happily, until I noticed people 
staring at me. I thought perhaps they liked 
my dress, but were rude to stare, then I 
thought perhaps there might be an " open 
sesame " somewhere, so I stopped and looked 
at myself in a shop window, and discovered 
that I still wore my red apron and the scissors 
sticking out of the pocket ! 

Here was voluntary ugliness with a 
vengeance. 

I have known both girls and women who 
had not a good feature in their faces to be most 
attractive and pleasing, both to those they 
lived with and to the passers-by, just because 
they had considered how to do justice to them- 
selves, and did not care to be voluntarily ugly, 
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There is a certain ugliness that has a charm 
all its own. I have loved some beautifully 
ugly people of both sexes, and have tried to 
discover what made them so attractive. Some- 
times it has been a voice, sometimes a turn of 
the head, sometimes a certain way of carrying 
themselves, and all else is forgotten. We love 
their beautiful ugliness. The fashion at the 
moment of writing, is, that we must hide our 
ears and show our legs. How surprised our 
great-grandfathers and even our grandfathers 
would be ! for in their days we were not 
supposed to have any legs ; they were things 
spoken of in whispers, and found only in the 
dark. We were therefore entirely ignorant 
of the amount of character they possess. 

To-day in the streets, at dances, in fact 
everywhere, I am fascinated with all the 
different varieties I see. There are the perky 
legs that you feel you must just run your 
hand down to see if there are any signs 
of splints, sprains or side-bones. Some legs 
invite examination. 

Then there are the legs that fold over the 
tops of the shoes, denoting too hard work and 
underfeeding, or too little work and too much 
feeding ; again the legs with symptoms of age, 
that stand over a bit. In fact, we see all kinds, 
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from knock-knees to lovely shapely limbs that 
it is a pleasure to look upon. But I wish there 
was a censor who would forbid horrible legs 
being worn with kilts. 

In a far-away sort of vision I can see the 
queue of aspirants for the post of Censor of 
Legs. 

When I see women with legs like bolsters 
waddling along the streets in skirts covering 
little more than their knees, and then only 
when they are in the vertical position, I feel 
there must be something wrong with their 
mental condition. 

Possibly inherent conceit makes them think 
their legs are all right. And why should we 
care ? it hurts nobody but themselves. 

It is easy to detect conceited people by their 
legs ; they somehow manage to proclaim the 
fact by a sort of self-satisfied wriggle. The 
determined legs are generally well-braced-up, 
and move with measured tread, the feet give 
little smacks to the ground. 

The frisky legs twirl about on their heels 
when looking into shop windows or talking to 
people, obliging people to look at them, and 
again once more, for just another look. 

Then there are the sensible legs of mamma, 
who wears sensible shoes. 
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There are two things I pray I may never 
have to wear, namely, " sensible " boots and 
cotton gloves, and if it ever falls to my lot to 
have to wear them, I am certain I shall also 
adopt the penetrating snifF that so often 
accompanies them. 

There is really a great deal of character in 
legs. Perhaps at times we see a little too 
much of them, but the present fashion is a 
distinct improvement on the neglected feet 
and ankles we used to see, with stockings in 
concertina sort of folds and crinks. 

Our maids look twice as smart and trim 
now that they wear dainty shoes and stockings. 
Of course we have to pay for it ; we are told 
the wages must be high, as silk stockings are 
so expensive, jind as we do not like to see them 
with Jacob's ladders running up them, we pay 
without a murmur. 

The maids certainly do pay shocking prices 
for these necdssary adjuncts of their toilet. I 
was in an Oxford Street emporium not long 
ago — I believe that is the genteel term for a 
drapery shop — and was looking at some of 
these no longer shocking stockings, when a 
girl, who looked as if she might be a kitchen- 
maid, came to the counter with her " ma." I 
became interested in watching this couple ; 
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they turned over many pairs with not very 
clean hands, and at last the girl selected 
a pair of white silk stockings at iSj. 6d. 
Her " ma " suggested that she had better try 
them on before paying for them. The shop 
assistant rather wearily acquiesced, provided 
they were tried on over the ones that the girl 
was wearing at the time. This the girl pro- 
ceeded to do, regardless of interested beholders, 
who came to the conclusion that it was time 
she had some more, as those she was wearing 
had given way in places. Happily for future 
customers both " ma " and her daughter were 
satisfied with the result. I could not help 
feeling rather sorry for the girl, as her rough 
hands and broken nails kept catching in the 
silk and causing confusion and delay. 

I remember a few years ago going to call at 
a big house in the country where maid-servants 
answered the door in crimson gowns with big 
white caps and aprons, which looked smart and 
original, but the head butleress rather spoilt the 
general effect by wearing the most abominable 
boots, one of which was broken at the side, 
allowing some thick white stockings to bulge 
through, the kind that cottagers used to wear 
long ago, that looked as if knitted at home. 
Now if this servant had been bien coiffee, and 
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had worn thin black stockings with smart 
shoes and buckles, how much nicer she would 
have looked ! 

When I am asked for big wages on account 
of the high prices of stockings, etc., I feel in- 
clined at times to suggest that, as the dresses 
take so much less material than formerly, the 
one should balance the other. We seem to be 
shedding more and more of our garments^ 
perhaps presently we shall grow sufficiently 
hardened to do simply with an extra coat of 
paint or two, mixed with a few feathers 
judiciously applied here and there. Our 
climate is a little against it, but this does 
not seem to matter. 

I think I can remember the last time I 
blushed when I heard people discussing legs. 
It was some time ago. Lady Sheffield was 
talking to me before a heap of people about 
the many charms of her pretty daughters. I 
quite agreed with her that Mrs. Lancelot 
Lowther was a good sportswoman and good 
to look upon, as well as charming. Then 
Lady Sheffield said, " But you should see my 
second girl's legs," as being one of her chief 
attractions, and that in consequence she was 
having her taught skirt-dancing. 

So far behind the times was I then, that 
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I remember thinking what a pity it was that no 
one should see what from all accounts were so 
attractive, but then who would have thought 
we should have ever come to wearing them 
outside our dresses ? 

Neat ankles have always been attractive. 

A certain Admiral, a connection of our 
family, having been at sea for some time, 
landed at Southsea, and having arrived a day 
or two earlier than he expected, was hurrying 
along the streets to find the home his wife had 
taken wherein to receive him. Trotting along 
the street in front of him was a dapper little 
figure with the neatest thing in ankles and 
shoes. Not having seen anything so nice for 
a long time, he felt he must follow this little 
lady and see where she dwelt. Presently she 
ran up two or three steps leading to a big 
house in a square, and as she turned round 
waiting for the door to be opened, he discovered 
it was his wife ! 

Trotting along the streets reminds me of 
some of my own experiences quite lately in 
dear old London Town, not in connection 
with legs or stockings, but with " pets." How 
can any one who loves dogs keep them in 
London? I ask myself this question nearly 
every day. If dogs could speak in a lingo 
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that we could understand, they would, I feel 
sure, tell us they did not want to own us any 
more if we insisted on keeping them in town. 

I love dogs, and they know it ; it makes 
me sad to^see so many unhappy-looking pets. 
During the last six months I have seen only 
three dogs that appeared happy, and I was 
going to say contented, but that would be too 
great a venture. 

One of these happy dogs is a great fine 
wolfhound, but rather past his prime. He 
lives near me, and goes out daily in charge of 
a precious baby in a perambulator, and its 
nurse. He feels the responsibility, and keeps 
a watchful eye on the perambulator. Occasion- 
ally he darts across the road to have a drink 
out of a bucket at a cabmen's shelter, and then 
darts back again, avoiding the traffic in a most 
masterly way. 

When the nurse stops to look in at a shop 
window, or to speak to a friend, the dog gets 
worried, and looks up in the maid's face, then 
snifFs at the baby, as much as to say, " Is any- 
thing the matter ? " He then sits down close 
to the perambulator and hangs his tongue out 
for refreshment and inspiration. He is not 
joyous, but calmly happy. 

The second happy dog that I have noticed 
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left me in no sort of doubt about his happy 
nature, at any rate. He is a great, fine, power- 
ful black bulldog ; his spirits come from youth 
and irresponsibility. A man who seems fond 
of him takes him out for walks in the park. 
I once stopped to see his happy gambols when 
the lead was taken off. He came to make 
friends with me. Presently there came along 
a lady, with her unhappy-looking lapdog 
trotting beside her as if nothing on earth 
mattered much. Suddenly catching sight of 
the bulldog romping, the lapdog started off 
to join in the fun. Its owner screamed as 
though she were being killed, until assured 
that she need have no fear, that the bulldog 
would not hurt a fly ; as was quickly proved, 
for he was already jumping backwards and 
forwards over the wee thing with a head like 
nothing on earth and the tail of a pug. After 
a while the wee thing got rolled over on to its 
nose and returned to its owner, having had 
enough for one day. 

Soon after this I was walking down Park 
Lane when round the corner of Mount Street 
came the bulldog, dragging his attendant after 
him. Seeing an omnibus stop near, he came 
to the conclusion it was the car belonging to 
his master, and breaking away clambered up 
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beside the driver, until told he had made a 
mistake, when he bundled down again, and 
twiddling his lead round my legs, threw me 
down. He was enchanted, thinking this 
really was a proper game of romp ; my face 
was licked, my diaphragm danced on before 
the attendant could bring the joyous thing into 
order and a proper frame of contrition. 

My position was not dignified, but I bore 
no malice ; it is so blessed to see any creature 
happy and enjoying life. The dog had 
evidently been well treated, and knew no fear, 
for while being told he had committed an 
enormity, he stood with his bow legs wide 
apart, head on one side, showing strong white 
teeth and looking wise, with tears in his eyes 
from laughter and partial strangulation, the 
result of his controller's efforts. Even then 
he indulged in little jumps and quirks from 
joy in life and health. Probably he had never 
known the country, so did not miss it. 

The third dog was happy in a sad and 
restrained sort of way. It had been taken to 
Victoria Station by a servant to meet its 
master, but it looked as if making the best 
of a bad business. 

All the other innumerable dogs I have seen 
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have looked the picture of misery; many of 
them being dragged along by women, until 
their exercise becomes a sort of toboggan 
down the street. The dogs wish to stop and 
talk to other dogs, admire the view, and so 
forth; the owners wish to go on. 
, In Sloane Street lately an elderly lady, 
leading an Aberdeen terrier done up in some 
sort of harness, was wishing to get into a 
No. 19 omnibus, and ran to catch it. The 
dog, not seeing even a sparrow to catch, felt 
no haste, and apparently did not like the look 
of things, the result being that it slipped 
through its harness just at the crucial moment 
when she wished to pick it up and comply 
with the conductor's instructions to " hurry 
up." After a slight skirmish, assisted by 
myself, she captured the dog and proceeded to 
clamber into the omnibus, while I and a good- 
natured and amused man who was passing, 
collected the various things she had dropped 
and handed them to her, or rather threw them 
after her as the 'bus started on its way. The 
dropped things consisted of an umbrella, the 
dog's harness and a parcel which had so burst 
its bondage that several pairs of stockings had 
to be thrown after her and cleverly caught by 
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the conductor, who was a little cross, but 
nevertheless obliged to laugh. In fact we all 
who witnessed the proceeding, not forgetting 
the driver, were bursting with laughter ; only 
the lady and the dog were not amused. 

It is rather hard on pedestrians that dogs 
should be taken for their airing on the pave- 
ments, but few owners are unselfish enough to 
take them into the parks and let them run 
free ; even then, they have to traverse the 
streets to get there. 

It is difficult to know what to do with our 
pets when we come to town ; they are miser- 
able if left behind, and often neglected, but 
London is no place for them, and it is hard to 
send them to the lethal chamber. 

I suppose the best solution of the problem 
is not to keep pets at all. We cannot help 
growing fond of them, and they of us, even 
when we are selfish to them. Yes ! the moral 
is, do not keep pets, but console ourselves with 
the thought that the fewer obligations we 
have, the happier we are. But we shall feel 
a little lonely sometimes. 
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CHAPTER IX 

% 

Spiritualism and Ghost Stories — A Midnight Murder — 
The Fear of Death — Our Daily Death — Some of 
the Author's Experiences — A Madman in her Bed- 
room — An Intoxicated Cook with a Carving-Knife — 
The Parrot has a Sleepless Night — Detective at 12.30 
Midnight — Christabel Pankhurst in Hiding — What 
is a French Figure ? — An Indiscreet Son and Heir — 
England's Little Mothers — With a Policeman in the 
Park — A Crowded Memory. 

Quite a number of people have lately been 
trying to interest me in the occult. I am 
told, in all seriousness, that some of them 
have seen ghosts and been in touch with the 
Spirit World. I should be the last to deny 
that there is a Spirit World, but so far no 
spirits have made themselves manifest to me, 
though I believe some have been with me, 
and perhaps if I were more spirituelle I might 
have understood anything they wished me to 
understand. I am certain that should the 
man I love best of all things in Heaven and 
earth be taken from me, his spirit would be 
with me, and mine with him always. Perhaps 
in cases of surpassing love it becomes possible 
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to understand one another to some extent, even 
when one has slipped through the Great White 
Gate ; as in our dreams, when we see and speak 
without voice to those we have known here. 

For a long time, in the arrogance of my 
youth, I looked upon such communications 
as have been described to me as the result 
of too heavy a dinner, or sleeping on the 
back. Now I think differently. 

There has been of late a world-wide yearn- 
ing to get into touch with those who have 
gone — a natural result of the War, So few 
families have none to mourn, and the passion- 
ate longing to see or hear something of those 
who were snatched away from us is over- 
powering. 

Some, I know, think they have been in 
communication with those they had lost, and 
have derived comfort therefrom. 

The late Helen Mathers, who lost her 
son in Africa, told me she often had messages 
from him, and it seemed to make her happy. 

Others have also told me of their experiences, 
real or imaginary. Some cases of telepathy 
that have come to my personal knowledge 
have been beyond all dispute — astonishing 
and wonderful. 
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As far as ghost stories go, the only personal 
experience I have had in our family, was 
when we were renting a place in Wales, far 
from the beaten track. None of us had 
heard a word about ghosts in connection 
with the property. 

One New Year's Eve, not long after we had 
taken possession, my son, aged about fifteen, 
who slept in a room opposite mine on the same 
landing, and over the drawing-room, came 
bursting into my room just as I was passing 
into my first beauty sleep. He was white and 
trembling, and said, " Did you hear that ? " 

I replied, " Hear what ? " 

He explained that he had been awakened 
by an awful scream and a gurgling in the 
drawing-room beneath his bedroom. He 
listened, and heard a scuffle and a door bang, 
and in another rninute or two he heard the 
front door slam. 

Thinking he had been dreaming, and was 
in consequence upset, I tried to soothe him, 
and made him wrap himself up in my eider- 
down quilt and sit on the bed while I talked 
to him, and asked would he like me to go 
down and see if all was right downstairs — it 
would not take me long ? 
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This suggestion horrified him, so I dropped 
it. After some time, he went back to bed, 
and toward morning fell asleep. 

A few days after this, my son was out 
shooting with the old gamekeeper, who had 
been all his life on the estate, and he told 
the old man of the scare he got on New 
Year's Eve. 

When the keeper heard what my son said, 
he stood still and grew first red in the face, 
and then green-grey. Finding speech at last, 
he said, " What an extraordinary thing ! 
Years ago an old lady who lived alone here 
was murdered by her butler on New Year's 
Eve in the drawing-room, and he threw her 
into the big safe cupboard with iron doors that 
stands in the wall at the far end of the room, 
and then ran away with jewels and silver, 
leaving a woollen glove by accident outside 
the front door, through which he was traced." 

The poor old keeper was quite unnerved, 
and had to go home, being unequal to any 
more shooting or even loading. 

As none of us had heard even a whisper 
of any such thing, it was rather remarkable. 

One other such event that I have never 
been able to understand occurred in Somerset- 
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shire, when a young kinswoman of mine was 
dying of consumption. She had been very 
fond of some doves she kept in a large wicker 
cage in her bedroom. During her illness they 
had been moved into the dressing-room that 
opened out of her room, lest they might dis- 
turb her. Every night the cage was covered 
up with a cloth. 

It became evident one night that the 
patient was dying, and the doves were making 
such a noise fluttering about their cage that 
twice we went from the sick-room to see 
whether a cat or something was frightening 
them, but no cause could be found. 

At or near 3 a.m., the girl died. Every- 
body forgot all about the doves until one of 
the nurses, passing through the room at 7 a.m., 
thought she would uncover them. To her 
surprise the doves were not there, the door 
was shut, but the cage not broken nor the 
cover misplaced. However, she thought some 
of the family had probably moved them, and 
it passed from her mind until later, when 
she found that no one knew anything about 
them. All said they had not moved or seen 
them since they were looked at when flutter- 
ing during the night. 
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I have several times in my life noticed 
animals, especially dogs, become agitated and 
distressed in the presence of death ; they get 
the blue glare that comes into the eyes of 
all frightened animals, and their hackles go 
up. Once when I was very anxious about an 
invalid and the doctor told us there was hope, 
but I felt certain he was mistaken, judging 
from the attitude of the patient's dog ; and 
truly, thete came a sudden collapse, and all 
was over. 

I have also seen a horse in the hunting- 
field in great distress when his rider was killed. 
Both met with a nasty fall over a binder on 
top of a bank. The horse got up and shook 
itself, then stretched out its neck and sniffed, 
or rather snorted, at the motionless figure 
lying on his back near. The horse broke 
out in a sweat and kept snorting, as they 
do sometimes when they smell blood and will 
not pass it. 

In this case there was no blood, only a 
broken neck. 

Many people fail to understand how much 
animals feel ; more is the pity. They try to 
understand our wishes, looking to us to help 
them. Perhaps, if they were better under- 
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stood, they would be less often unkindly 
treated. 

There is telepathy between animals, as 
between human beings. It is a wonderful 
mystery how much of ourselves we can 
convey to others, how much even of our 
faith. 

In our village, the wife of one of the carters 
on one of the farms was dying by inches from 
cancer of the spine, and suffered great agonies. 
I often found her with her poor face bathed 
in perspiration and a terrified look in her 
eyes. 

One day I asked her whether it was the 
pain that made her hair and face so wet and 
made her look so distressed. Putting a weak 
white hand in mine, she said, " No, it's 'cos 
I'm so afeard to die, and it's coming, there 
ain't no 'ope ; but I cannot die, I dare 
not die." 

I held her hand and talked to her for some 
time, telling her she need have no fear, explain- 
ing to her my firm belief that whatever mistakes 
we make, whatever we do that is wrong, we 
suffer for it here, and so work out our own 
salvation here. She then talked of her past 
life, and said surely what I told her was true ; 
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she had never thought of it before^ but she 
had suffered for her mistakes. I then pointed 
out how she was working out her own salva- 
tion by her terrible suffering, so patiently 
borne. 

I seemed to be able to impart some of my 
own firm belief to the poor sufferer, for she 
used to grow calm when I was with her and 
seemed happier. Sometimes the Angel sleep 
came to her while I sat beside her. One 
day as she was dozing and holding my hand, 
she suddenly opened her eyes, and said, " You 
won't leave me, will you ? For if you're 
not here I shall be so afeard again when 
I wake." 

Later I had the great happiness of being 
with her during her last conscious moments, 
when with a faint weary smile she said to 
me in a whisper, " I ain't afeard now." 

I have no fear of death, and believe all that 
is required of us is to do our best according 
to our limited understanding, and the tempera- 
ments given to us at our birth, and that no 
further or worse punishment awaits us here- 
after than what we have suffered here, and 
that by our sufferings, remorse and sorrow, 
we expiate our wrongdoings here. 
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This belief fills me with calm and happiness, 
and I have several times found myself able to 
impart some of my own beliefs and happiness 
to others, whom it has been my pain and my 
pleasure to be with as they have crossed the 
border into the Great Silence. 

It has always seemed to me that sleep and 
death are nearly allied. When we sleep we 
pass into another world of influences and 
presences, as when we leave our earthly bodies 
at death. More a difference of duration than 
of condition. We die in our sleep and are not 
afraid ! We court it ; then why are so many 
afraid of that long last sleep ? I have often 
tried to analyse this fear of death. It makes 
me so sad and ashamed. This poor, dumb, 
struggling world is all in travail between 
Thought and Being, longing above all things 
to realise itself and become articulate, and 
then afraid when death comes to give us speech. 

Sleep — our daily death — is a spiritual re- 
generation. No matter how angry and full 
of bitterness we may be when we go to sleep, 
who awakens angry ? No one. During those 
consecrated hours our anger has fallen from 
us. As we awake fresh, every day is Monday 
after our unconscious Sabbath of sleep, when 
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for a while our bodies are freed from earthly 
bondage. 

The chief causes of this fear of death are, I 
believe : The teaching of the clergy ; our 
own egotism ; the Unknown. 

The clergy planted the fear of death in our 
hearts when we were little children by preach- 
ing that cruel, wicked doctrine of Eternal 
Punishment, which has terrified so many. 
Who among us cannot remember the night- 
mares of fright we experienced when our 
years were few and tender, remembering our 
little misdeeds, and the " Vengeance is Mine " 
creed we were taught ? 

When we arrive at years of discretion, and 
begin to think for ourselves, we find it difficult 
to throw off this teaching, to refuse to think 
about it. In the arrogance of our youth, we 
push the thought away from us with both 
hands, and say we are the victims of the forces 
we carry about with us, planted there by that 
great conveyancing deed, birth. It can't be 
helped, and nothing matters, until this prelude 
we call life is nearing its end — and then — 
terror ! 

Truly it is a grave responsibility to instil 
such a creed into any heart or mind. 
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Secondly, our egotism. We are so consumed 
by our own importance, it seems impossible 
that the world can go on without us. We 
fear we shall be missed by those who love us. 
Who will be good to our dear ones ? What 
will become of the home ? We forget that a 
few more suns will set, the breeze will hustle 
the leaves over our graves — and we shall be 
— only a memory. 

Thirdly, the Unknown. In all Nature, to 
man and beast alike, any phenomenon that is 
not understood causes fear. It appears to be 
an inherited instinct. 

I suppose sleep is usually understood as a 
resting after the fatigues of the day, but do 
we ever rest ? Does anything ever rest ? Is 
there anywhere a pause for a moment ? Goethe 
says, " Nature has no pause," and, search as 
we may, in Nature we can find no absolute 
rest. In our sleep what rests ? Not our 
hearts, which work ceaselessly from the day 
of our birth ; not our lungs, for we breathe 
just the same. So it is with the flowers, they 
grow in their sleep, just as we do. 

And what of the planets, which have been 
in a state of ceaseless activity since the dawn 
of creation, with never a moment for rest and 
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repairs ? So I think we may feel sure that 
sleep is not merely a rest and repairing of 
wasted tissue ; it is something more — a vital, 
spiritual process, as is proved by the con- 
sequence if it is arrested. 

In our daily sleep we keep our carriage 
waiting at the door to take us back — in the 
other, having reached home, and having no 
further use for it, we dismiss it. 

"The night-time of the Body 
Is the day-time of the Soul." 

I feel I* ought to apologise for taking up so 
much space on a serious subject in a book that 
my publishers wish to be amusing; my only 
excuse is that the subject is very near my 
heart. 

I have been more than half-way through 
the great White Gate several times, but am 
like a cat, that is supposed to have nine lives. 
I have viewed death from between a horse's 
hind legs while he was on the ground with 
me and lashing about trying to get up, while 
I was expecting to be brained with each fresh 
effort. Another time a fidgety mare I was 
riding along a sheep-track, with a horrible 
drop on one side and a young mountain on 
the other, fidgeted once too often, and missing 
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her footing, over we went. She fell headlong 
to the bottom, while I landed in a tree about 
half-way down, not much the worse but for 
a few scratches and bruises. With the help 
of ropes I was rescued, but I felt a little dazed. 

I have been on board ship when we were 
told to dress and go on deck, as it was feared 
the ship could not right herself in the storm. 
We were in total darkness, and the water was 
washing our steamer from stem to stern. I 
have been in a mild but inconvenient railway 
accident, as well as many hunting and driving 
accidents, but have lived to tell the tale. One 
curious experience I had once, when a man 
tried to murder me. 

I was on my way back from the South of 
France with my small boy and his governess, 
and we were staying a night or two in Half 
Moon Street, as the boy was not very well. 
My sitting-room and bedroom were on the 
first floor and communicating. The governess 
and boy were higher up in the house, but 
I had the latter brought down and put into 
my bed, so that I could look after him more 
easily. 

Having finished breakfast the morning after 
our arrival, I left the waiter taking away 
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the breakfast things, and went into my room 
to put my hat on, preparatory to going out, 
leaving the door open between the rooms. 
The bed with the child in it was rather behind 
the door. 

Looking in the big glass in front of me 
while putting on my hat, I saw, creeping up 
behind me, the waiter, with the tablecloth 
ready to throw over my head. I turned round 
quickly and said, " What are you doing ? " He 
looked at me with a horrible mad-dog look in 
his eyes, dropped his arms, and said, " I don't 
know." He then saw my son in the bed, 
terrified beyond speech. As the waiter hardly 
took his eyes off mine, and seemed disinclined 
to move, I rang the bell furiously. The land- 
lady came in response, and putting her arm 
through that of the waiter, said, " Come along 
with me, my dear." He went without a 
word. 

Presently the landlady came to explain that 
the waiter was her son, and was rather foolish 
at times, but never before had he shown signs 
of violence, and she would see that he did not 
come into the room again. 

Naturally I did not give him much oppor- 
tunity. Probably if I had not seen him coming 
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he would have succeeded in throwing the cloth 
over my head, and I might easily have had to 
try and put a little Ju-jit-su into practice, all 
wrapped up in a table-cloth with a madman ; 
and probably got much the worst of it, as 
I have been told madmen are often very 
strong. 

I had another rather unpleasant experience 
once in London, long ago, with an intoxicated 
cook and a carving-knife. She had been 
engaged temporarily while our own treasure 
was at the seaside recuperating after an illness. 

With the exception of the servants, I was 
alone in the house at the time, and was dressing 
for dinner one evening when I was informed 
that the cook was intoxicated and making 
a nuisance of herself in the kitchen. Would 
I go and speak to her, as she had turned on 
all the taps, flooded the kitchen, and was about 
to cut off the heads of the maids, who would 
not be taught to swim ? 

I gathered up my skirts and proceeded to 
the lower regions. As I descended the stairs 
I heard much commotion, shrieks from the 
maids, bad language from the cook, and hoarse 
cries from our dear old grey parrot that slept 
in the kitchen for warmth. 
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The cook was saying, "I'll teach you — 
something — girls to interfere with me ; I'll 
drown the lot of you if you don't learn to 
swim." Splash, splash, more shrieks from the 
maids, while the parrot raised its voice, crying 
out, " 6h, damn it all ! Pug, pug, come 
here — good dog ! Oh, damn it all ! " 

As soon as I appeared on the scene, standing 
above my ankles in water, the parrot called 
out, " Shut up ! " and proceeded to climb 
upside down round her cage, her excitement 
was so intense. The cook came to meet me, 
flourishing a carving-knife. As I neither ran 
away nor screamed, she halted, presumably 
from disappointment, but the knife was still 
held in the air ready for action. 

I said, " What has happened, cook ? Have 
the water-pipes burst ? Poor thing, you are 
in a mess. Come along with me upstairs and 
change your things ; and give me that knife, 
we don't want that." She held it out as if to 
give it up, then changed her mind, and drew 
it back. I did not attempt to take it from 
her, but still held out my hand for it, while I 
looked steadily into her eyes, but did not 
speak. After a pause she made several slashes 
in the air above my head and pretended to 
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pierce my heart, then gave the knife up with 
a silly laugh, saying she did not want to kill 
me. Arm in arm we proceeded upstairs, and 
when we got to the top of the kitchen stairs 
one of the servants took the knife from me. 
This upset Mrs. Cookie, who charged down- 
stairs again to find another ; she fell down 
several steps, used language I had never heard 
before, and have since tried without success 
to find in the dictionary, then picked herself 
up and continued her journey to find another 
knife wherewith to " do for the lot of you." 

I sent for a policeman. The footman asked 
one standing outside Gloucester House (then 
inhabited by the Duke of Cambridge) to come 
and help us, but he said he could not leave his 
beat, or point, or some such thing, so the 
footman went up Piccadilly and found another 
constable. He likewise said it did not matter 
who was being murdered, if the King of 
England was being murdered he dare not leave 
his post, and suggested that the man might go 
to the nearest police station. This took time, 
but at last, to my relief, a policeman arrived. 
All the maids had by this time locked them- 
selves into a bedroom, and the cook was having 
it all her own way downstairs. I explained 
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our trouble and asked the policeman to take 
the woman away. This he said he had no 
power to do ; he could not turn her out of 
the house, but if I liked to take her by the 
shoulders and turn her out, he could then take 
her away, or if she went outside of her own 
free will. In these circumstances I sent the 
man downstairs with the footman, to see what 
he could do, I heard afterwards that when 
she saw the policeman she said, while trying 
to sharpen her second knife, " Well, my 
darlin', come to swim with me ? " She then 
splashed, playfully, handsful of water over 
him ; the parrot still crying, " Oh, damn 
it all ! " 

After some conversation with the lady, the 
policeman gathered that she was annoyed 
with the underservants, who would interfere 
with her in her own kitchen, etc. So he 
diplomatically said, " You come along with 
me, put your hat on, and we will go to the 
police station and take out summonses for 
them all. That will stop them interfering 
with you any more." 

This idea rather pleased her, and she sent 
the footman to fetch her hat and coat. When 
they came she insisted on " the darlin' " 
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putting them on for her, was much amused at 
his trying to find an elastic to go under her 
chin, and made facetious remarks to him 
while he dressed her, but as soon as he had 
succeeded in getting her hat on at a proper 
angle she pulled it off again. 

At last she was safely escorted into a cab 
waiting at the door, and she and the police- 
man drove off. The house became calm once 
more, but the parrot talked all night in her 
sleep. 

Among my less exciting experiences that 
have left me in no sort of danger, but a little 
surprised, was the receipt of a telegram once 
when I was in my country home. It came 
from a man I knew well, who was on the 
staff of one of the London daily papers, and 
informed me that he would be grateful if I 
would give him and another man, who I 
gathered might be a detective, beds for the 
night : they would arrive about 12.30 that 
night. There was no address given, so I 
could not send a reply. I broke it gently to 
the butler that hot food, hot baths and beds 
were to be ready at midnight for two gentlemen. 
He looked mildly surprised and perhaps a 
trifle ruffled. 
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True to time up rolled a big closed car, and 
out of it came two very tired and dirty-looking 
men. They explained to me that they had 
started away from town at cock-crow that 
same njorning, having been sent to find 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst, who was supposed 
to be hiding in our part of the world, and was 
wanted by the police. A gentleman with a 
large country house and a retinue of domestics 
had informed the newspaper authorities that 
he believed she had come into his house in 
the guise of an under-housemaid. So these 
tired men had been driving about trying to 
find the lady, and had visited the house where 
she was supposed to be in hiding. The 
servants had been collected in the library as if 
for family prayers and been closely scrutinised, 
but no Christabel had been found. It was 
then too late to return to town that night, and 
they thought we would put them up, which, 
of course, we gladly did. 

We asked if they would like to have a hunt 
on our premises before going to bed, to make 
sure she was not in any of the cupboards, or 
under the sofas, but the poor things were too 
weary for anything but a feed, baths and bed. 

Next morning they departed early. I 
observed that the butler eyed me with 
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suspicion, having probably heard part of the 
conversation about searching for some one, 
and feeling not at all sure that I was not 
hiding a suspected person. However, I lived 
it down. Miss Pankhurst has fallen upon 
evil days now the suffragettes are out of office, 
so to speak ; she is in want of some congenial 
occupation. Meanwhile the Dowager Lady 
Rhondda has lent her flat to the lady, while 
she is in the South of France and until better 
times. 

By the way, I heard a rumour the other 
day that the young Lady Rhondda was trying 
to buy up a number of small papers and form 
a combine, and that some of the big shipping 
people in Wales were putting their money 
into it. Whether it is a fact or not, I cannot 
say, but as nothing has yet been announced, 
doubtless the shipping people thought it wise 
to await events respecting E.P.D. Now there 
need be no delay. Lady Rhondda has literary 
taste and is interested in all the movements of 
the day. Her time must be very fully occupied. 

Life is rather strenuous at present. Even 
the Woman of no Importance finds her day's 
work often has to bulge into the nights. 

I have been asked several times what my 
experiences have been since I allowed my pen 
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to be my confidential companion. Have I 
found editors and publishers pleasant people 
to deal with, and so on ? They seem to be 
looked upon by the general public as a 
creation apart ; perhaps this is because to be 
successful in either line they must have plenty 
of brains, and know how to use them. 

I can honestly say I have found them 
nearly all delightful and exceedingly kind. 
Naturally they vary a little in my estimation, 
some being very generous and appreciative, 
others less so. I have mostly met with 
courtesy and much kindness ; and during the 
last few years when I dared not sit down to 
think, my pen has been a comfort to me, and 
the goodness of my friends a priceless blessing. 

The present order of the day is change, and 
it is rather disturbing to see the number of 
papers and magazines that are either going 
under or changing hands, and some of my old 
friends I shall probably know no more. And 
that reminds me, that when I asked the other 
day what had become of what the old lady 
called Wind and Water, which at one time 
used to be T'he Country Gentleman, and much 
sought after, 1 heard that it is now amalga- 
mated with that fine old paper 'The Field, that 
we have grown up with and loved. 
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Some of the women's papers are growing 
rather Frenchified, and I do wish the fashion 
figures had more human proportions- and not 
quite such long nails. 

A woman was talking to a male friend of 
mine a short time ago about some she-male 
who had what she described as, a French 
figure ; this rather puzzled my male friend, 
and presently he said, " Do tell me what con- 
stitutes a French figure; I have heard it 
referred to before." 

She replied, " Oh, you know quite well, 
you are only teasing." 

" I do not, really, and wish you would 
explain." 

" Oh, well — er — you see — er — French- 
women carry their figure in front, English- 
women under their arms " ! 

There is certainly a difference apparent to 
the naked eye between the two figures, as 
there is in their dress and the way they put 
things on. There is a saying that French- 
women put their gloves on in their bed- 
room. Englishwomen in the front hall, and 
Irishwomen in the street. 

Some of the most embarrassing remarks I 
have heard said during my life have come 
from the innocent mouths of children. 
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I remember one year when my lord and I 
were staying in Shropshire for partridge shoot- 
ing, and were waiting for breakfast in the 
smoking-room talking to our host ; his small 
son and Ijeir was sitting on his shoulders and 
hanging on with clasped fingers round his 
father's forehead. Our host was discussing 
rather freely some of the house-party, their 
morals, and shooting capabilities. I made 
faces and twinkled my eyebrows by way of 
suggesting the small boy was listening, but 
I was told he did not know what we were 
talking about. 

When we went in to breakfast the small 
boy sat next his father just " for fun " ; he 
had already eaten his breakfast upstairs. The 
child was as good as gold and very silent until 
his father, unfortunately, during a lull in the 
conversation, when all were busy with their 
knives ^nd forks, turned to his son and 
said : — 

" Well, young man, what are you thinking 
about ? " 

The reply came in a moment : — 

" I was thinking. Father, which is ' the old 
fool ' you said was ' making eyes at Mrs. 

G L ' Is it the man sitting near 

Mother, ' who cannot hit a haystack ' ? " 
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When children are natural and not think- 
ing they are being " funny " they are often 
delightful. My young brother once told me 
that when he was a small boy and I was 
holding forth to him about something he 
had done of which I did not approve, and I 
thought it very ungrateful of him, after all 
I had done to amuse him and keep him 
out of mischief, he replied, " Well, you 
needn't swagger, remember self-praise is no 
recollection." 

The following are rather nice, but were 
told me and therefore do not come within 
my personal knowledge. 

A schoolboy asked to describe Vacuum, 
answered, " It is a place where the Pope 
lives." 

Another wrote, " Gravitation is a limit of 
ten miles an hour " ! 

That any human document of flesh and 
blood should never know childhood in its 
happy irresponsibility is a calamity, and yet 
there is a vast army of little maids who have 
to undertake the role of motherhood before 
they have found the reason of their being. 
We find them everywhere, in the country, in 
the cities. 

To be the first-born is usually considered 
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a matter for congratulation, not so for the 
little atoms of humanity of which I am now 
writing, for among the poorer classes, brothers 
and sisters often follow one another in quick 
succession, treading on each other's heels with 
such rapidity that the eldest has no time to 
be a child before she must take upon her little 
shoulders the cares of the family. 

It is no uncommon sight to see a child 
pushing a perambulator she can scarcely reach, 
containing the last baby, while hanging on 
to her skirt toddles No. 2. As much as is 
possible is done for the comfort of No. 3, the 
last baby, but not much for the little Mother 
in charge of No. 2 and No. 3. The little 
bundle in the perambulator is wrapped in 
the most treasured possession of the family, 
" the shawl," which has been the comfort 
of the whole family in turns for years : of 
Mother, when the babies were coming, of 
Father, when out of work, and of each little 
baby in turn. Shut your eyes for a moment 
and picture the tragedy of the lives of these 
little mothers, with never a thought for them- 
selves. I have many times been made sad by 
the careworn expression of some of these little 
people who accept without question the cares 
of the young family. 
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The real mother may have bad health, and 
no strength to spare for taking the children 
out or looking after them, or maybe she wants 
to get rid of them all for a brief spell, while 
she surrenders herself to the worry-drowning 
elixir, or she may of necessity have to go out 
and work so that there may be food for them 
on their return. Be that as it may, one of 
England's little mothers has to get the children 
up, dress them, take them out, keep them 
happy and out of harm's way, or to cry and 
sleep alternately. 

Saturday afternoons and Sundays are the 
great days in the London parks to see these 
children at their worst — and best. 

One Saturday afternoon I sat under the 
trees pretending to read, while I watched one 
of these little wonders. She came toward me 
pushing a crazy old orange-box attached to 
two old perambulator wheels. Inside the 
chariot lay a blue, pinched-looking baby, 
wrapped in a shawl. It cried in a weak, 
piteous wail. The little maid in charge 
stopped and re-arranged the little heap in 
a most masterly manner, acquired by constant 
practice, and shoved something into its mouth 
which had the desired effect of arresting the 
cries. It was not a bottle with milk, but a 
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piece of rag in which she had (I think) some 
sugar tied up ; the baby sucked it and was 
calm from comfort or nausea. 

No. I pushed the orange-box up to a seat 
near me and climbed up beside it to rest. 
I pretended not to sec. 

No. 2 toddled about with the top of an 
old tin — it looked like the top of a coffee 
tin — and scraped up dust, making ill-shapen 
little pies, but was so fascinated with the sun 
and the green surroundings that he flung the 
tin full of dirt and dust up into the air and 
laughed while it descended again in a shower 
over his own head. Whereupon No. i 
scrambled down from her seat, administered 
a smart slap, and without further comment 
returned to her seat, the legs of which seemed 
so long, and her own so short. 

I wondered what she was thinking of as she 
sat so still, with pre-occupied eyes. Perhaps 
her heart was asleep ; then suddenly there 
came into her eyes a look of fear and defiance, 
then a stiffening of the spine, and she bounded 
off the seat and stood between No. 2 and 
No. 3, her feet apart and hands behind her 
back. Following the direction of her eyes 
I saw a policeman coming in our direction ; 
he paused by the children, but did not speak. 
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No. I's eyes nearly started out of her head, 
and her face became green and old-looking. 
The stern official began fumbling in his pocket. 
From the agony on the girl's face it was 
evident that she expected handcuffs, her lips 
moved as if to speak, but no v^rords came, they 
were too dry. The policeman brought some- 
thing out of his pocket and advanced a step. 
No. I gave a scream and drew the children 
close to her. The policeman laughed in a 
kindly way, and said he was not going to take 
them up this time, but he had some bits of 
biscuits he had saved up, and was going to 
give to the ducks, and perhaps the kiddies 
would like to have them ; he had some kiddies 
at home and they liked biscuits. 

With a look of suspicion and doubt, the 
little hands grasped the paper bag. After a 
little persuasion from the late owner of the 
biscuits, she explored the contents, took out 
a piece and gave it to No. 2, then resolutely 
shut up the bag again and put it in the 
perambulator under the baby's shawl. 

'Policeman : " Ain't you going to have a 
bite y'self , kid ? " 

The only answer he received was a shake 
of the head. 

Policeman : " Don't y'r like biscuits, eh ? " 
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The lips tightened and her eyes grew fierce, 
but there came no answer, though she was 
playfully threatened with being locked up if 
she did not answer. Then in a thin voice 
that sounded far away, the child said, " They're 
for Dickie, 'cos he's sick at home," 

Policeman: "Oh, you eat 'em up, I'll bring 
some more for Dicky another day," and the 
kind man moved away. 

I hoped now she was alone that the poor 
little mother would help herself to some 
biscuit. No. 2 began to cry for more ; she 
took out the bag, gave a piece to the boy, 
and then spread all the other pieces in a row 
on the bench, five pieces in all, of any size, 
she counted them from right to left, then 
from left to right, paused, took up one piece, 
looked at it, held it near her nose, then tried 
to read the letters on it, hesitated a moment, 
then resolutely put all back into the bag and 
back under the shawl. 

Wonderful little people, with tiny bodies 
and big souls. I have watched many of 
them ; some are irritable, but the majority 
are marvels of patience and unselfishness, and 
it is difficult to know how best to help 
them. It is so sad to see children finding 
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their pleasure in watching other people have 
a good time. But it is a mistake to think we 
can make people happy in our way. Every 
one must be happy in his own. Failure to 
realise this has wrecked many charitable 
schemes. 

Writing of policemen reminds me of the 
new policewomen. Some of them look like 
unsophisticated country girls, but maybe they 
are nothing of the kind. Any way they try 
hard to help everybody. One of these new 
semi-ofEcials, seeing a young couple of lovers 
sitting out late on a bench under the shade 
of the trees, and sitting in closer proximity 
than seemed necessary considering the size of 
the bench, addressed them thus : " Don't you 
think it's time you young people were in 
bed ? " 

I must draw rein. I have had a very full 
life, and in many ways a very happy one ; 
the days are coming when my activities will 
be over and I shall live in the past instead of 
trying to mould the future. As my memory 
gets crowded at this end, I hope those of the 
past will not slip out and be lost. 

It is past midnight and all around me 
sleeps ; I must go and do the same. 
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Some verses of Charles Kingsley are running 
in my head : — 

" But when the world is old, lad, 

And all the trees are brown. 
And when the sport is stale, lad, 

And all the wheels run down. 
When at home you rest there, 

The spent and maimed among, 
God grant you find the face there 

You loved when you were young." 



THE END 
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